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CHAPTER  I 


SCOTT  AM)  MSRIMEE  - 
THE  MEN  THEMSELVES 


In  seeking-  the  reasons  for  an  author's  success,  one 
must  consider  the  spirit  and  tastes  of  the  age  as  influencing 
the  public  reaction  to  his  output,  "but  one  must  look  also  to 
the  man  himself,  and  consider  his  home  environment,  his  outlook, 
and  his  temperament.  For  our  comparative  study  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Prosper  I.Terimee  we  shall  provide  ourselves  with  a  much 
better  basis  for  an  understanding  of  their  likenesses,  and  their 
differences  too,  if  we  know  something  of  the  education  and  the 
shaping  influences  in  the  life  of  each. 

Scott  was  a  man  who  found  joy  always  in  the  very  fact 
of  life  and  living.  His  ancestors,  doughty  Border  fighters,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  an  affection  for  the  picturesque  elements  of 
Scottish  life  in  the  ages  preceding  his  own,  included  Auld  Wat 
of  Harden,  his  son,  William,  who  married  "Meikle-mcuthed  Meg," 
and  "Beardie7' ,  so  called  because  he  refused  to  cut  his  beard 
after  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts.  Scott's  father,  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  saw  to  it  that  although  his  son  was  afflicted  by 
early  illnesses  and  a  lameness,  he  had  a  sound  education  of  the 
type  to  fit  him  to  follow  in  the  parent's  legal  footsteps. 

Scott’s  boyhood,  despite  these  handicaps,  was  that  of  a 
normal  child,  a  child  who  very  much  preferred  listening  to  stories 
of  raids  and  battles,  to  studying  Greek  and  Latin.  Many  incidents 
recorded  in  his  biographies  and  letters  tell  of  his  delight  in 
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such  tales.  In  the  Ashestiel  fragment  of  autobiography,  (1) 
written  in  1808,  Scott  recalls  among  the  visitors  who  used  to 
come  to  his  father* s  house  in  George’s  Square,  Mr#  George  Cons¬ 
table,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans, 
and  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite  who  thrilled 
the  eager  child  with  stories  of  his  experiences  during  the  insur¬ 
rections  both  of  1715  and  1745.  Little  did  these  men  realize  that 
they  were  aiding  Scott's  unconscious  preparation  and  providing  him 
with  inspiration  for  the  tasks  to  come,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
draw  so  freely  from  the  great  storehouse  of  his  memory. 

The  same  autobiographical  account  tells  us  how  his  time 
after  school  hours  was  used  in  eagerly  reading  history  books, 
poetry,  and  travel  books,  as  well  as  innumerable  fairy  tales  and 
romances.  He  was  so  interested  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  used  to  read  them  at  night  in  secret,  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  in  his  mother's  room.  He  revelled  for  a  long  time  in  the 
descriptions  of  knights  and  ladies,  giants,  dragons  and  enchant¬ 
ments  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  of  which  he  says  he  could  recite 
a  great  number  of  stanzas.  This  "tenacious'*  memory  also  served 
him  in  the  recitation  of  many  of  the  "Border-raid"  ballads  which 

(1)  J#  G.  Lockhart,  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(London,  1906)  20,  38. 
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he  loved.  But  he  himself  confesses  that  though  he  seldom  failed 

to  retain  these  favourite  passages  of  poetry  and  ballads,  yet, 

" -  names,  dates,  and  the  other  technicalities  of 

history  escaped  me  in  a  most  melancholy  degree.  The 
philosophy  of  history,  a  much  more  important  subject, 
was  also  a  sealed  book  at  this  period  of  my  life;  but 
I  gradually  assembled  much  of  what  was  striking  and 
picturesque  in  historical  narrative;  and  when,  in  riper 
years,  I  attended  more  to  the  deduction  of  general 
principles,  I  was  furnished  with  a  powerful  host  of 
examples  in  illustration  of  them.  I  was,  in  short,  like 
an  ignorant  gamester,  who  kept  a  good  hand  until  he  knew 
how  to  play  it . "  ( 1 ) 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Scott  became  acquainted  with 
Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  read  it  with  such  intense 
delight  in  the  shelter  of  an  old  arbor  in  the  garden,  that  he  even 
forgot  the  dinner  hour.  At  this  same  period  too,  he  read  the  works 
of  some  of  the  better  English  novelists,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett  and  Mackenzie.  And  it  was  at  this  age,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  began  to  feel  the  beauties  of  nature  as  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kelso. 


"The  romantic  feelings  which  I  have  described  as  predom¬ 
inating  in  my  mind,  naturally  rested  upon  and  associated 
themselves  with  these  grand  features  of  the  landscape 
around  me;  and  the  historical  incidents,  or  traditional 
legends  connected  with  many  of  them,  gave  to  rqy  admira¬ 
tion  a  sort  of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at 
times  made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for  its  bosom.  From 
this  time  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially 
when  combined  with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of  our 
father's  piety  or  splendour,  became  with  me  an  insatiable 


(1)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  29. 
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Passion,  which,  if  circumstances  had  permitted,  I 
would  willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling  over  half 
the  globe. "  ( 1 ) 

Daring  his  legal  apprenticeship  with  his  father,  which 
began  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Scott  did  extensive  reading  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  which  was  to  be  of  great  use 
to  him  later,  as  well  as  helping  at  the  time  to  alleviate  the 
drudgery  and  confinement  of  the  office  which  he  tells  us  he  hated. 
His  diligence  and  hard  work  as  an  apprentice  reminds  us  of  his 
indefatigable  energy  in  later  life  in  pouring  out  his  novels.  He 
copied  for  his  father,  in  order  to  obtain  extra  funds  with  which 
to  enjoy  the  circulating  library  and  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
Ashestiel  fragment,  he  says  "  I  remember  writing  upwards  of  120 
folio  pages  with  no  interval  either  for  food  or  rest."  (2) 

Despite  his  law  studies,  he  was  able  to  take  vacations, 
during  which  for  seven  successive  years  he  made  the  Liddesdale 
"Raids"  into  the  border  country,  where  he  explored  the  countryside 
and  absorbed  its  historic  associations,  studied  old  ballads  and 
legends  which  had  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  came  close 
to  the  people  and  their  language  and  ways  by  entering  whole-hearted 
ly  into  their  life.  All  this  was  to  be  of  inestimable  value  when 


(1)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  31. 

(2)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  34. 
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the  time  came  to  write  his  novels* 

Scott  was  already  quite  an  antiquarian,  and  he  tells  us 

that  his 

"principal  object  in  these  excursions  was  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  romantic  scenery,  or  places  which  had  been 
distinguished  by  remarkable  historical  events.”  (1) 

It  was  the  picturesque  action  associated  with  this  romantic  scenery, 
rather  than  the  scenery  itself  that  interested  him.  He  received 
more  pleasure,  he  says,  from  wandering  over  the  field  of  Bannoch- 
burn  than  from  regarding  the  beautiful  landscape  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  Stirling  Castle.  He  was  able  too,  to  overwhelm  his 
hearers  by  his  enthusiasm  for  such  scenery,  and  by  his  ability  to 
repeople  it  with  persons  from  the  past.  He  tells  that  while  cross¬ 
ing  Mdgus  Moor  near  St.  Andrews,  he  was  moved  to  give  to  gome 
fellow-travellers  a  picture  of  the  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe;  one  of  his  companions,  already  well  acquainted  with  the 
story,  told  Scott  the  next  day  that  the  vivid  account  had  made 
sleep  impossible  for  him.  (2) 

In  Scott  there  was  a  peculiar  quality,  perhaps  blended 
from  his  nationality  and  heredity,  that  made  him  long  to  know  the 
Past,  to  surrender  fully  to  it,  and  become  an  actual  part  of  it. 


(1)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.  ,  39. 

(2)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  40. 
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when  his  emotions  were  stirred  by  scenes  or  objects  which  recalled 
earlier  and  to  him  more  picturesque  times.  Lockhart  tells  of  his 
father-in-law's  profound  emotion  when  the  chest  containing  the 
Scottish  Crown  Jewels  was  opened,  and  the  visitor  to  Abbotsford 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  huge  collection  of  armour  and 
weapons  and  relics  of  the  past  (including  Mary  Stuart's  death-war¬ 
rant  and  the  crucifix  which  she  carried  to  her  execution).  It  is 
indeed  a  collection  which  testifies  to  its  former  owner's  sensi¬ 
tiveness  when  in  the  presence  of  such  objects  belonging  to  a  past 
age. 

This  antiquarian  interest  of  Scott's  was  indeed  in  pre¬ 
cise  details,  but  the  details  were  by  no  means  garnered  for  immed¬ 
iate  use.  Bather  were  all  these  items  of  information  stored  away 
with  no  great  conscious  effort  in  that  capacious  and  tenacious 
mind,  where  they  sorted  themselves  out  to  form  richly  colored 
pictures  of  certain  periods  of  the  past,  pictures  which  could  and 
would  be  brought  to  life-like  reality  when  the  time  was  ripe  and 
the  impulse  arose  within  him.  "He  wrote  without  hesitation  and 
without  correction — for  to  him  creating  was  in  reality  remembering", 
says  one  critic.  (1)  Although  this  statement  is  an  exaggeration. 


(1)  Una  Pope  -  Henessy,  The  Laird  of  Abbotsford 
(London,  1932),  153. 
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and  Scott  undoubtedly  had  to  do  much  more  in  fashioning  a  novel 
than  merely  remember,  yet  the  vividness  of  his  creations  and  the 
speed  of  their  production  were  possible  only  because  he  was  able 
to  draw  from  that  gigantic  memory  of  his  youth,  so  richly  loaded 
since  earliest  childhood,  with  stores  of  romantic  material. 

It  is  necessary  too,  to  know  something  of  Prosper  Mdiri- 
m£e,  the  man,  in  order  to  understand  him  as  an  author.  But  we  face 
a  rather  different  situation  here,  for  he  has  been  far  less  frank 
about  himself  than  Scott  has  been,  and  quite  content  to  keep  the 
details  of  his  private  life  hidden  from  the  public  view.  However, 
we  may  deduce  a  little  about  Merimee’s  life  and  character  from  his 
novels,  and  a  great  deal  from  his  huge  correspondence,  some  of  which 
was  published  posthumously,  but  much  of  which  still  remains  unpub¬ 
lished. 

Merimee’s  father  devoted  his  life  to  painting  and  to 
writing  on  the  subject  of  art,  and  his  mother  also  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  talent,  especially  in  painting  children’s  portraits  (she 
has  left  an  excellent  one  of  her  son).  So  we  see  that  Merimee  was 
endowed  with  an  artistic  heritage,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  Parisian 
middle-class  home  which  most  have  had  an  atmosphere  of  considerable 


culture  and  refinement 


■  • 
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It  is  natural  perhaps,  that  much  attention  should  he 
given  the  only  child  of  gifted  parents,  and  that  he  should  indulge 
in  analyses  of  his  feelings.  However,  several  of  his  biographers, 
including  Saint-Beuve,  and  Taine  in  his  preface  to  Merimee* s 
lettres  d  Une  Inconnue  record  an  event  of  the  author’s  childhood 
to  which  I  cannot  hut  feel  they  attach  too  great  an  importance. 

They  relate  that  Merimee,  having  committed  some  misdemeanour,  ask¬ 
ed  pardon  in  such  a  pathetic  tone  that  it  caused  his  mother  to  re¬ 
count  the  incident  with  laughter,  to  some  friends.  The  child  over¬ 
heard  it,  and  it  is  asserted  that  his  naturally  tender  feelings  were 
wounded,  his  spirit  changed,  and  a  firm  resolve  was  taken  that  he 
should  never  again  appear  a  dupe,  or  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  people  might  ridicule  him.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such 
an  impression  at  the  age  of  six  would  have  had  such  lasting  results. 
Perhaps  Me'rimee’s  reticence  was  natural  to  him  and  he  later  sought 
to  explain  it,  to  rationalize  it  to  himself  by  reference  to  a  re¬ 
collected  incident  of  his  childhood.  However  it  was,  we  must 
realize  that  Merimee  possessed  a  strong  trace  of  scepticism  and 
sarcasm  which  prevented  him  from  penetrating  right  to  the  bottom 
of  truthful  emotion.  Although  he  was  little  given  to  mentioning 
himself  in  his  stories,  it  is  believed  that  he  has  given  us  a 
self-portrait  in  Saint-Clair  in  the  Vase  Etrusque. 
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"II  ©tait  ne  avec  un  coeur  tendre  et  aimant,  mais  k  un 
age  oil  l’on  prend  trop  facilement  des  impressions  qui 
durent  toute  la  vie,  sa  sensibility  trop  expansive  lui 
avait  attire  les  railleries  de  ses  camarades  .... 

D&s  lors  il  se  fit  une  ytude  de  cacher  tons  les  dehors 
comme  une  faihlesse  deshonorante. "  (1) 

Filon  gives  us  details  of  Merimele’s  education  at  Henry 

IV  College,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  elegant  dress,  his 

knowledge  of  English,  and  his  writing  of  the  elongated  hand  (an 

English  style  then  unknown  in  France).  His  fondness  for  English 

things  had  been  acquired  at  home,  where  his  parents  had  welcomed 

to  their  studio  artists  from  across  the  channel;  they  numbered 

among  their  English  friends  Holcroft,  Northcote  who  was  the  pupil 

and  biographer  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  and  the  young  painter  William 

Hazlitt,  who  had  come  to  Paris  in  order  to  work  in  the  Louvre 

galleries.  (2) 

We  are  frequently  reminded  in  Merimee’s  correspondence  of 
his  interest  in  the  English  language  and  its  literature.  Une  Cor¬ 
respondence  Incite  is  full  of  English  words  and  phrases  (as  well 
as  German,  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish),  and  his  Lettres  a  Une 
Inconnue  contain  almost  innumerable  references  to  the  foreign 
literatures  with  which  he  was  familiar,  including  in  English: 


(1)  Merimye,  "Le  Vase  ^trusque,”  Mosaique  (Paris,  n.  d.),  144. 

(2)  Filon,  Myrimee  (Paris,  1898),  11. 


. 
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Fielding  I,  9*  Sterne  I,  18,  and  II,  166;  Swift  I,  55;  Dickens  I, 
115;  Lord  Iytton  I,  142;  Shakespeare  II,  346;  and  of  course  Scott 
whom  he  also  discusses  with  his  friend  in  Une  Correspondance 
Inedite,  222. 

After  leaving  Henry  IV  College  in  1819,  Merimee,  like 
Scott,  studied  law,  hut  he  did  not  particularly  care  for  it  and 
did  not  hove  to  take  his  studies  seriously  as  he  was  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  and  under  no  necessity  of  supporting  himself. 
However,  he  began  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  work  methodically  at 
subjects  which  appealed  to  him,  studying  literature  and  history  in 
Greek,  Spanish,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  Russian  and  German,  and 
like  Scott,  he  tucked  away  all  this  diverse  knowledge  in  good 
order  in  his  mind. 

Merime'e  had  too  an  antiquarian  interest  which  was  not 
entirely  akin  to  Scott’s.  He  was  little  touched  by  nature  and  the 
physical  aspects  of  other  countries  when  he  enjoyed  foreign  travel, 
but  what  held  for  him  the  most  intense  interest  was  the  customs, 
the  manners,  the  ’’moeurs’’  of  these  countries.  As  an  archaeologist 
and  historian,  he  examined  inscriptions  and  monuments,  buildings, 
ornaments,  weapons,  documents  and  manuscripts  of  the  type  with 
which  only  the  connoisseur  interests  himself.  In  1831,  thanks  to 
Merimee,  there  was  created  the  '’Commission  des  Monuments 
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Historiques’’ ,  to  protect,  repair,  restore,  and  often  save  from 
destruction  all  the  old  bu ildings  of  France  having  an  historical 
and  artistic  value. 

But  it  was  not  only  history  and  archaeology  in  which 

Merimee  interested  himself.  He  wanted  precise  knowledge  about 

everyth  ing-,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  attaining  this  ideal  that  it 

has  been  said  of  him  that  no  one  was  more  capable  of  ’’parler  de  ce 

qu'on  parlait  quand  il  entrait."  Certainly  Merimde  did  his  best  to 

achieve  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful  novelist,  namely,  a 

deep  and  varied  knowledge. 

"C'est  pour  se  donner  le  spectacle  de  la  vie  qu'il 
d^vorait  les  livres  et  courait  les  bals.  Entre  temps, 
il  etudiait  la  theologie,  la  tactique,  la  poliorcetique, 
1’ architecture,  1* epigraphie,  la  numismatique,  la  magie 
et  la  cuisine.  Il  voulait  savoir  le  pourquoi  et  le 
comment  de  toutes  choses,  l'histoire  des  mots  et  des 
iddes,  aussi  bien  que  celle  des  hommes:  comment  se 
font  les  dogmes  et  comment  se  fait  le  macaroni.  Cette 
soif  d’apprendre,  qui  ne  s’eteignit  jamais  et  qui,  aprds 
la  soixanti&me  annde,  le  rattachait  encore  a  I'existence 
quand  tout  lui  avait  deja  dchappe,  est  peut-etre  sa 
passion  dominante  et  le  trait  le  plus  honorable  de  son 
caractere  intellectuel . f'  (1) 


Scott’s  life  was  largely  spent  in  thinking  of  others,  in 
planning  for  his  family  and  founding  an  estate  for  them,  in  consid¬ 
ering  his  servants  and  tenants, by  whom  he  was  worshipped.  Merimee' s 


(1)  Filon,  op.  cit.,  15. 
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life  on  the  other  hand,  was  lived  without  any  logs  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  without  the  responsibility  and  worry  of  a  family.  He 
was  an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  the  Countess  Monti jo,  and  thus 
was  a  friend  of  the  Imperial  family  Tinder  the  Second  Empire,  when 
her  daughter  became  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Possessing  independent 
means,  he  had  the  entree  to  learned  and  social  gatherings  in  the 
fashionable  salons  of  the  day,  and  he  aided  Napoleon  III  in  writing 
a  biography  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  1844  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Acad^mie  Francaise,  and  in  1853  he  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
But  we  know  of  only  one  recorded  occasion  on  which  Merimee  actively 
intervened  on  another's  behalf — he  rather  foolishly  undertook  a 
defence  of  the  Italian,  Libri,  who  was  charged  with  theft.  The 
defence  was  unsuccessful,  and  Merimee  was  imprisoned  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Conciergerie  as  a  result. 

What  a  contrast  was  this  rather  self-centred  man  with  the 
laird  of  Abbotsford  who  maintained  a  sort  of  feudal  castle  from 
which  he  dispensed  hospitality  and  friendship  to  all  who  cared  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  who  when  troubles  came,  had  the  deep 
courage  to  face  the  world  and  struggle  back  against  almost  insuper- 
able  odds*  Merimee* s  whole  wish  was  to  have  the  qualities  of  a 
"gentleman",  but  in  a  different  sense  from  Scott's  conception  of 
the  word.  Taine,  (1)  who  had  met  Me'rimee  several  times  in  society 

(1)  Merimee,  Lettres  a  Une  Inconnue,  ed.  H.  Taine 
( Paris,  n.  d. ),  i. 
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has  described  Mm  as  tall,  erect,  pale,  with  almost  the  appearance 
of  an  Englishman;  at  least,  says  Taine,  he  had  that  cold  distant 
air  which  repulses  any  familiar  advances.  He  had  a  natural  or 
acquired  control  of  himself,  the  wish  and  the  habit  of  not  letting 
anyone  or  anything  obtain  a  hold  over  him,  for,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  his  sensibility,  his  emotion,  was  so  subjugated  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  betray  its  presence.  Surely  he  must  have  thus 
missed  much  of  the  joy  of  life. 

"’He  is  a  gentleman,*  said  Cousin,  and  the  words  might 
serve  for  Merimee’s  epitaph;  not  a  gentleman  of  nature’s 
making,  or  God  Almighty’s  hand,  but  constructed  in  fault¬ 
less  bearing  according  to  the  rules.  Such  a  gentleman  must 
betray  no  sensibility,  must  express  no  sentiment,  must 
indulge  no  enthusiasm,  must  attach  himself  to  no  faith, 
must  be  superior  to  all  human  infirmities,  except  the 
infirmity  of  a  pose  which  is  impressive  only  by  its 
correctness;  he  may  be  cynical,  if  the  irony  is  suffic¬ 
iently  disguised;  he  may  nystify  his  fellows  if  he  keeps 
the  pleasure  of  mystification  for  his  private  amusement. 
Should  he  happen  to  be  an  artist,  he  must  appear  to  be 
only  a  dilettante.  He  must  never  incur  ridicule,  and  yet 
his  whole  attitude  may  be  ridiculous.  Such  a  gentleman 
was  Prosper  Me'rimee."  (1) 

As  we  study  Merim^e,  we  wonder  more  and  more  whether  he 
was  definitely  conscious  of  this  attitude;  it  is  certainly  question¬ 
able  whether  he  was  happy  in  it.  He  himself  states  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend: 


(1)  Dowden,  A  History  of  French  Literature  (Hew  York,  1908),  409. 
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Madame  - 


11  avril,  1855 


Un  des  malheurs  de  ma  vie,  c’est  qu’on  me  croit 
moqueur.  Je  ne  sais  pas  pourquoi. 

And  so  we  repeat  that  we  cannot  "but  mark  the  contrast 
"between  Merimee  and  Scott,  Scott  who  loved  life  and  action  and  man¬ 
kind,  animals  and  nature  better  than  ideas  and  attitudes,  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  no  inhibitions,  who  felt  that  life  was  given  to  be  lived 
vigorously,  joyously  and  abundantly.  As  Lockhart  says,  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  which  Scott  uses  as  the  heading  for  a  chapter  in  a  novel, 
are  typical  of  him, 

’’Sound,  sound  the  clarion!  fill  the  fife! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.” 

From  an  early  age  Merimee  had  liked  wild  romantic  stories 
for  their  picturesque  descriptions,  and  for  the  passionate  emotions 
which  they  portrayed.  He  was  particularly  attracted  to  ’’except¬ 
ional  characters  and  extraordinary  adventures,  to  bandits,  pirates, 
outlaws,  and  all  those  who  live  at  war  with  society.”  (1)  This  love 
of  violent  and  terrible  incidents  and  passions,  so  curiously  allied 
in  him  with  precise  documentary  details,  found  its  natural  satis¬ 
faction  in  history.  So,  like  Scott,  Merimee  came  to  realize  that 
he  could  combine  this  instinctive  liking  for  history  along  with  his 


(1)  Filon,  Merimee  (Paris,  1898),  13. 
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rifts  for  story-telling,  in  the  production  of  works  of  fiction, 
fiction  with  an  historical  background. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Me'rime'e’s  love  of  antiquity  dif¬ 
fered  from  Scott’s.  We  have  noted  how  inanimate  objects,  romantic 
scenery,  or  old  buildings  had  the  power  of  arousing  in  Scott  a  tre¬ 
mendous  emotion  because  of  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  past  which  they 
evoked  in  his  imagination.  Merimee  on  the  other  hand,  after  his 
early  and  enthusiastic  admiration  for  ’’local  colour”  had  waned, 
carefully  avoided  the  expression  of  any  emotional  interest  or  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  subject,  and  gave  his  chief  attention  to  facts ;  this 
is  why  he  eventually  turned  away  from  fiction  despite  the  success  of 
his  novels,  and  again  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  his  first 
interest,  purely  historical  studies.  Significant  of  this  intellect¬ 
ual  point  of  view  is  his  own  statement  to  a  female  correspondent 
(to  whom  he  rather  inconsistently  enclosed  a  bit  of  heather  gathered 
from  the  spot  where  Claverhouse  was  killed  in  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie) : 

”Vous  saves  que  j’ai  le  malheur  d’etre  un  matter  of  fact 
man.  Lorsque  j’ai  vu  pour  la  premiere  fois  la  cathedrale 
de  Cantorbery,  j’ai  beaucoup  plus  pense  a  1 ’ architecture 
qu’  a  la  mort  de  Thomas  Becket,  et  les  vieux  souvenirs 
en  Ecosse  se  melent  toujours  k  des  details  si  prosa'iques 
qu’ils  manqueraient  leur  effet  sur  des  esprits  beaucoup 
plus  enthousiastes  que  moi.”  (1) 


(1)  Merimee,  Une  Correspondence  Inedite  (Paris,  1857),  27. 
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To  the  same  correspondent  he  later  remarks, 

”Le  premier  devoir  d’un  historien,  c'est  d’etre  froid 

et  juste. "  ( 1 ) 

Whether  this  coldness,  a  note  which  we  shall  find  recur¬ 
ring  constantly  in  Merimee,  was  a  result  of  the  pose  which  many  of 
his  critics  believe  he  adopted  to  mask  his  intense  sensibility,  or 
whether  he  tried  but  was  actually  powerless  to  raise  himself  to 
the  emotional  heights  required  at  times  of  a  really  great  novelist, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  However  it  was,  this  matter-of-factnes 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  handling  of  the  historical  novel, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  compare  his  Chronique  with  Scott’s  Quentin 
Durward ♦  Certainly  it  was  the  factor  which  limited  the  potential 
output  of  a  great  novelist  to  a  few  volumes,  in  comparison  with 
Scott's  long  list  of  novels. 

This  introduction  which  has  discussed  slightly  the  back¬ 
ground  and  character  of  our  two  authors  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  likenesses — ’and  the  very 
considerable  differences—in  their  treatment  of  the  historical 
novel . 


(1)  Merimee,  op.  citi,  67 
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During  the  winter  1792-93,  Scott  divided  his  attention 
between  attendance  at  the  courts  of  law  and  the  serious  study  of 
German  in  a  class  whose  six  or  seven  members  "soon  qualified 
themselves  to  taste  the  beauties  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  the 
original*"  (1)  In  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  In  his  Essay  on 
Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad  (1830),  Scott  praises  The  Monk 
of  M.  G.  lewis  who  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  introduce  "some¬ 
thing  like  the  German  taste  into  English  fictitious  drama  and 
poetical  composition".  Chancing  on  Burger* s  Lenore  in  1795,  our 
author  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  worked  all  one  night  to 
complete  a  rhymed  translation  of  it  in  English;  his  interest  in 
German  literature  had  been  so  stimulated  that  he  made  a  number  of 
translations,  including  one  in  1799  of  Goethe's  tragedy  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingen. 

This  period  of  translating  and  imitating  German  litera¬ 
ture  did  not  last  long  (in  1802,  18C3  he  wrote  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border),  and  critics  who  know  German  and  have  inves¬ 
tigated  the  subject,  differ  in  their  opinion  as  to  Scott's  debt  to 
these  early  German  studies  and  translations.  Friedrich  Gundolf 


(1)  J.  G.  Lockhart,  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
(London,  1906),  62. 
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in  his  essay  on  "Scott  and  Goethe"  (1)  concurs  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinion  expressed  by  Lockhart,  that  the  writings  of  Goethe 
more  than  any  other  literary  works,  proved  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  Scott  when  the  idea  came  to  him  of  writing  his  great  his¬ 
torical  novels  : 

"With  what  delight  must  Scott  have  found  the  scope  and 
manner  of  our  Elizabethan  drama  revived  on  a  foreign 
stage  at  the  call  of  a  real  master ’.—-with  what  double 
delight  must  he  have  seen  Goethe  seizing  for  the 
noblest  purposes  of  art,  men  and  modes  of  life,  scenes, 
incidents,  and  transactions,  all  claiming  near  kindred 
with  those  that  had  from  boyhood  formed  the  chosen 
theme  of  his  own  sympathy  and  reflection’.  In  the  bar¬ 
onial  robbers  of  the  Rhine,  stern,  bloody,  and  rapa¬ 
cious,  but  frank,  generous,  and  after  their  fashion, 
courteous— in  their  forays  upon  each  other’s  domains, 
the  besieged  castles,  the  plundered  herds,  the  captive 
knights,  the  brow-beaten  bishop,  and  the  baffled  liege- 
lord,  who  vainly  strove  to  quell  all  these  turbulences 
—Scott  had  before  him  a  lively  image  of  the  life  of 
his  own  and  the  rival  Border  clans,  familiarised  to  him 
by  a  hundred  nameless  minstrels*  If  it  be  doubtful 
whether,  but  for  Percy’s  Reliques,  he  would  ever  have 
thought  of  editing  their  Ballads,  I  think  it  not  less 
so,  whether,  but  for  the  Ironhanded  Goetz,  it  would  ever 
have  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  in  the  wild  traditions 
which  these  recorded,  he  had  been  unconsciously  assembl¬ 
ing  materials  for  more  works  of  high  art  than  the  longest 
life  could  serve  him  to  elaborate.”  (2) 

There  was  another  influence  besides  the  German  which  play¬ 
ed  its  part  at  this  time  in  Scott’s  literary  development.  For  a 


(1)  Friedrich  Gundolph,  "Scott  and  Goethe”,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Today,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson  (London,  1932 )  * 

(2)  Lockhart,  op.  cit.*,  90. 
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number  of  years  before  him,  novelists  of  the  so-called.  ’’Gothic’' 
school,  such  as  lewis,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  Horace  Walpole, 

Clara  Reeve,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe  had  been  pouring  out  stories 
which  often  in  the  crudest  way  made  all  possible  use  of  themes 
involving  mystery  and  terror,  sentimentality  and  horror.  There 
are  some  interesting  resemblances  between  the  products  of  this 
"£cole  fre/he"tique”  as  Hart  land  terms  it,  and  the  Waverley  Novels, 
and  in  Chapter  III  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  resemblances  to 
this  school  as  found  in  both  Scott  and  M^rim^e. 

In  England,  an  interest  in  and  an  affection  for  the  past, 
a  love  of  nature,  and  a  desire  to  revive  in  fiction  the  picturesqu¬ 
eness  of  bygone  institutions  and  customs,  were  essential  elements 
of  the  Romantic  revival.  We  have  seen  that  there  were  many  writers 
of  the  historical  romance  before  Scott’s  time.  But  although  he  was 
not  the  first  to  write  in  this  form,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to 
it  an  adequate  knowledge  and  an  artistic  instinct.  Entering  into 
literature  during  the  rising  wave  of  romanticism,  endowed  with  an 
intense  love  of  the  Past,  he  also  adored  natural  scenery,  action 
and  adventure,  to  all  of  which  he  gave  a  subjective  treatment  deeply 
coloured  as  well  by  his  imagination.  Indeed,  as  H.  N.  Fairchild 
points  out,  Scott  has  his  place  in  the  company  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Shelley,  and  ”his  novels  can  be  related  to  the 
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essentially  romantic  propram  of  making  the  strange  real  and  the 
real  strange."  (1)  Scott  succeeded  in  showing  that  romanticism 
consisted  not  simply  in  romance,  hut  in  an  imaginative  force,  a 
picturesqueness  which  calls  to  life  forgotten  times  and  makes 
them  real  to  us,  forming  a  link  between  history  and  sentiment. 

The  historical  novel,  reduced  to  its  essentials,  is 
simply  a  "union  of  fact  with  fiction",  a  story,  the  intrigue  of 
which  takes  place  in  some  definite  period  previous  to  that  of  the 
writer.  According  to  this  definition,  any  novel  then,  which  has 
as  its  setting  an  earlier  time  than  the  author's,  and  which  de¬ 
picts  the  customs,  the  "moeurs",  of  that  age,  such  as  Galsworthy’ s 
Forsyte  Saga,  would  he  an  historical  novel.  Actually,  I  suppose 
that  this  is  true.  However,  we  usually,  hut  hy  no  means  always , 
think  of  the  historical  novel  as  depicting  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of  individuals  belonging  to  an  age  at  some  little  distance  from 
our  own,  and  generally  also,  their  fate  in  relation  to  some  major 
event  in  history,  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
Chronique,  or  the  American  Civil  War  in  Gone  With  the  Wind,  or  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Before  Scott  the  historical  novel  was  an  uncertain, 


(1)  H.  N.  Fairchild,  The  Bomantic  Quest  (New  York,  1931),  264. 
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indetertninate  type,  and  had  only  a  precarious  existence*  But  he 
succeeded  in  making  of  it  a  recognized  literary  form;  through 
transforming  the  intrigue  and  also  the  sentiments,  he  gave  to  this 
class  of  novel  a  definite  form  as  well  as  a  tremendous  popularity. 
In  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  life  and  to  recapture  the  atmos<- 
phere  of  the  past  ages  of  which  he  wrote,  Scott  possessed  an  almost 
instinctive  ability  to  think  himself  into  these  ages.  History  to 
him  was  not  what  it  is  to  most  historians,  a  succession  of  politic¬ 
al  events  or  economic  processes,  but  a  background  for  the  human 
element  which  is  inevitably  and  inextricably  mixed  with  these 
events;  in  other  words,  Scott  humanized  the  historical  periods  and 
the  events  with  which  he  dealt. 

In  1814  Scott  happened  to  come  across  a  Jacobite  story 
which  he  had  begun  but  then  put  away  in  a  drawer  in  1805;  he  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  gave  it  the  title  Waverley , 

*Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  Although  an  experiment,  the  work  was  an 
immediate  and  tremendous  success,  and  our  author  was  henceforth 
to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  prose  romances,  although  he  never 
altogether  stopped  writing  poetry.  In  seventeen  years,  although 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  was  occupied  with  social  life 
and  its  obligations,  voluminous  correspondence,  cares  of  a  family, 
the  establishment  of  a  landed  estate  with  its  furnishings. 
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servants,  animals  and  tenants,  yet  he  turned  out  twenty-six  full 
length  novels  ,  sixteen  of  them  having  as  their  background  various 
periods  of  Scottish  history,  six  based  on  English  history,  and 
four  laid  outside  the  British  Isles*  The  Scottish  group  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best,  and  in  Chapter  IV  we  shall  consider 
Old  Mortality,  one  of  Scott’s  greatest  novels,  with  its  skilfully 
constructed  plot  set  in  the  times  of  the  Covenanters* 

Lockhart  tells  us  that  in  1823 

”it  was  perhaps  some  inward  misgivings  as  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Peveril  that  determined  Scott  to  break  new 
ground  in  his  next  novel;  as  he  had  already  awakened  a 
fresh  interest  by  venturing  on  English  scenery  and 
history,  he  now  tried  the  still  bolder  experiment  of  a 
continental  excursion.”  (1) 

The  result  was  Quentin  Durward. 

Scott’s  letters  make  very  slight  mention  of  the  actual 

composition  (he  was  never  one  to  make  much  fuss  about  his  work), 

but  in  a  letter  to  Daniel  Terry,  dated  from  Abbotsford,  Nov*  1C, 

1822,  after  expressing  his  fear  that  Peveril  would  ’’smell  of  the 

apoplexy,”  he  adds: 

”1  propose  a  good  rally,  however,  and  hope  it  will  be  a 
powerful  effect.  %  idea  is  ’entre  nous*  a  Scotch 
archer  in  the  French  king’s  guard,  ’tempore  Louis  XI’, 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  times.”  (2) 


( 1 )  Lockhart ,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(New  York,  19C1),  IV,  93. 

(2)  The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson, 
(  1821-1823),  (London  1934),  VII,  281. 
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He  was  encouraged  in  the  idea  "by  the  return  of  his 
friend,  Skene,  from  a  tour  of  France,  in  the  course  of  which,  says 
Lockhart,  the  traveller  had  kept  a  careful  journal,  and  made  a 
large  number  of  excellent  sketches  of  scenes  which  would  have  been 
most  certain  to  interest  Scott  had  he  accompanied  his  friend  on  the 
tour.  These  materials  were  placed  at  Scott's  disposal,  and  he  drew 
from  one  of  their  chapters  the  substance  of  the  original  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Quentin  Durward  with  its  interesting  description  of  the 
ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  chateau  in  the  valley  of  the  Ioire. 

In  France  the  taste  for  the  historical  novel  had  appeared 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  to  be  revived  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  through  a  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  French  public  greeted  Scott's  effort  to  bring  to  life  a  portion 
of  their  history,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  Following  Quentin  Dur¬ 
ward,  there  appeared  in  imitation  of  the  type,  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
CincpMars,  Merim^e's  Chronique  du  Hlg-ne  de  Charles  IX,  almost  the 
whole  range  of  Dumas'  works,  and  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  new  type  of  novel  in 
France.  The  term  "romantic"  which  is  generally  used  rather  loosely 
to  designate  the  type  of  literature  in  which  imagination  and  emotion 
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are  the  predominating  qualities,  was  not  entirely  new  in  France, 

In  1737  l'abbe  le  Blanc  wrote  in  a  letter,  ”M.  Pape  a  tache  de 
donner  a  son  jardin  ce  pout  que  les  Anglais  appellent  ’ roman¬ 
tic'  et  nous  * Pittoresque f ”.  (1)  Madame  de  Stael  brought  the 
word  hack  from  Germany  and  her  1 ♦ Allemagne  played  its  part  in 
shaping  the  public  taste  for  this  "romanticism”. 

Chateaubriand  too  was  one  of  the  first  French  romantics, 
introducing  an  exoticism  into  his  works  and  applying  certain 
principles  which  were  to  become  essential  elements  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  novel,  local  colour,  landscape  painting,  and  passionate  sen¬ 
timents  and  emotions*  les  Natchez ,  les  Martyrs ,  Atala  and  Rene 
are  all  set  in  remote  places  and  times,  and  are  filled  with  emo¬ 
tion,  imagination,  and  nature  descriptions* 

In  addition  to  this  great  swing  towards  romanticism, 
people  were  taking  more  and  more  interest  in  French  history,  and 
were  finding  stimulation  in  the  publication  of  numerous  Memo ires 
relatifs  a  l'Histolre  de  France  (1817-1829). 

"Le  roman  historique  avait  &  peu  pres  tous  ses  organes. 
II  ne  fallait  qufun  souffle  pour  tout  ahimer;  il  vint, 
et  ce  fut  d * Angleterre”.  (2) 


(1)  Emile  Faquet,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise 
(Paris,  19C0),  II,  322. 

(2)  Louis  Maigron,  Le  Roman  Historique  k  1'Epoque  Romantique 
(Paris,  1912),  5. 
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And  this  "breath"  from  England  proved  a  very  strong  one. 
Voltaire,  a  century  before  had  begun  the  fashion  for  intellectual 
traffic  between  France  and  her  neighbour  across  the  channel,  but 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  English  blockade  had  stopped  all 
intercourse,  even  literary,  between  the  two  countries.  However, 
under  the  Restoration  conditions  improved  and  English  poetry,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  poets,  began  to  be  read  by  a 
few  literary  connoisseurs  such  as  Sainte-Beuve .  English  dramatic 
art,  above  all,  Shakespeare,  was  very  popular,  and  in  1828  an 
English  troupe  played  in  English  at  the  Odeon  theatre  in  Paris  with 
great  success. 

But  greater  than  all  these  other  influences  on  the  rom¬ 
antic  movement  in  France,  was  that  of  Walter  Scott. 

M.  Pefauconpret  first  made  Scott  known  in  France  by  his 
translation  of  Old  Mortality  (1817),  and  as  Lockhart  says,  our 
author’s  foreign  victories  had  begun.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  had 
"set  the  chimes-a-ringing",  and  his  works  were  to  be  translated  and 
imitated  all  over  Europe,  in  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy  and 
France. 

Quentin  Durward  was  none  too  favourably  received  at  home 
until  the  French  public  acclaimed  it  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  intense  appeal  which  the  book  made  to 
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them,  for  a  foreigner  had  written  a  novel  based  on  a  chapter  of 

French  history,  a  novel  which  did  Justice  to  their  nation  and  to 

the  French  national  character. 

"For  the  first  time  Scott  had  ventured  on  foreign  ground, 
and  the  French  public,  long  wearied  of  the  pompous  trag- 
edians,  and  feeble  romancers,  who  had  alone  striven  to 
bring  out  the  ancient  history  and  manners  of  their 
country  in  popular  forms,  were  seized  with  a  fever  of 
delight  when  Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Bold  started  into 
life  again  at  the  beck  of  the  Northern  Magician".  (1) 

After  this  book  was  published,  no  French  novels  were  better  known 

than  the  Waverley  Novels;  each  new  one  was  eagerly  awaited,  and 

even  Scott’s  facile  powers  could  scarcely  cope  with  the  demand. 

"Du  Walter  Scott!  du  Walter  Scott*.  Hatez-vous,  Mess¬ 
ieurs  et  vous  surtout,  Mesdames;  c’est  du  merveilleux, 
c'est  du  nouveau;  hatez-vous*.  La  premidre  edition  est 
epuisee,  la  seconde  est  retenue  d’avance,  la  troisidme 
disparattra,  d  peine  sortie  de  la  presse.  Accourez, 
achetez;  mauvais  ou  bon,  qu’importe’.  sir  Walter  Scott 

y  a  mis  son  nom,  cela  suffit . et  vivent  1 ’Angle- 

terre  et  les  Anglais."  (2) 

The  whole  literary  and  artistic  world  in  France  had  by 
now  become  aware  of  Scott’s  wonderful  gift  of  forgetting  himself, 
of  putting  himself  into  some  bygone  age,  and  of  making  its  atmos- 
phere,  its  personages  and  its  events  real  to  his  headers.  He  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  middle  ages  less  remote  than  in 


( 1 )  Lockhart ,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(New  York,  1901),  IV,  118. 

(2)  Maigron,  op.  cit.,  quoted  from  I’abeille  (ancienne  Minerve 
lltteraire)  III,  1821,  P.  76. 
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Chateaubriand’s  novels,  and  he  had  stimulated  a  definite  interest 

in  the  history  of  that  period.  When  Scott  visited  Paris  in  1826, 

hig  fame  was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  royally  welcomed.  All  was 

la  Walter  Scott,  in  furnishing  and  cogtumes'’,  as  we  may  read 

in  a  very  interesting  illustrated  volume  (1)  on  the  subject. 

”At  the  salon  of  1831  alone  Heine  counted  over  thirty 
subjects  drawn  from  Scott.  As  might  be  expected  the 
Middle  Ages  were  an  abundant  source  of  inspiration. 
Mediaevalism  was  as  fashionable  in  art  as  in  literature 
and  elsewhere.  Those  were  the  days  of  interest  in 
restoration  of  ancient  monuments,  when  the  founder  of 
the  Cluny  Museum  was  making  his  wonderful  collections, 
when  modern  architecture  was  reverting  to  turrets  and 
moldings,  when  illustrations  and  vignettes  in  books 
were  surrounded  by  pseudo-mediaeval  fretwork  frames 
with  canopies  and  niches.  In  consequence  local  color 
took  the  form  of  emphasis  on  costume,  and  on  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac,  for  the  setting.”  (2) 

Before  Scott’s  enthusiastic  reception,  the  novel  as  a 

literary  type  was  not  in  great  favour  in  France,  and  was  generally 

scorned  because  of  its  lightness  by  serious-minded  readers  and 

writers  alike.  The  editor  of  the  Globe  wrote  on  Aug.  8,  1826: 

”11  y  a  dix  ans  qu’un  homme  serieux  se  cachait  pour  lire  un 
roman;  aujourd’hui,  &  moins  qu’on  ne  soit  janseniste,  on  ne 
fait  plus  nystere  de  pareille  lecture.  Dans  dix  ans,  on  dira 
que  la  fiction  d’  Ivanhoe  est  tout  aussi  noble  que  celle  de  la 
Jerusalem,  et  infiniment  superieure  &  celle  de  la  Henriade, 
de  la  Messiade,  de  la  Lugiade,  voire  me me  de  1 ’Eneide”.  (3) 


(1)  Maigron,  Le  Romantisme  et  la  Mode  (Paris,  1912  )• 

(2)  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  The  Background  of  Modern  French  Literature 
(Boston,  1926),  168. 

(3)  Quoted  by  Maigron,  Le  Homan  Historique  £  1’Epoque  Romantique 
(Paris,  1912),  228. 
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In  this  sarcasm  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Scott  and  his 
followers  indeed  succeeded  in  raising  the  novel  from  its  degraded 
condition  by  providing  its  readers  with  something  useful  as  well 
as  diverting,  hy  offering  a  certain  amount  of  true  historical 
knowledge  along  with  the  romantic  sentiments  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
thus  making  of  the  novel  a  worthy  literary  type  rather  than  some¬ 
thing  merely  foolish  and  frivolous. 

Literary  frauds  were  much  in  vogue  at  this  time,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England  (Percy’s  Reliques  (1765),  and  Mac- 
pherson* s  Os s Ian  (1762),  had  early  imposed  on  the  English  public), 
and  Merimee  in  his  youth  perpetrated  two  successful  frauds.  In  his 
Theatre  de  Clara  Gaaul  (1825)  he  presented  five  plays  as  the  work 
of  a  supposed  Spanish  actress,  adding  further  to  the  delusion  by 
including  a  frontispiece  of  himself  dressed  in  a  mantilla  as  a 
Spanish  senorita.  So  successful  was  the  trick  that  with  still 
greater  audacity  he  made  an  anagram  on  the  original  title  and  pub¬ 
lished  la  Ouzla  (1827)  a  false  collection  of  Illyrian  songs,  and 
again  he  successfully  passed  his  work  off  on  the  public. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  la  Gugla  (1842) 
Merimee  explains  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of  earning  some  money 
by  creating  that  local  colour  which  he  so  greatly  admired,  purely 
from  his  imagination,  and  then  using  the  proceeds  to  discover 
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through  travel,  whether  his  descriptions  were  correct.  rerhabs 

if  he  had  first  travelled  in  Spain,  he  would  never  have  written 

Clara  Gazul.  He  explains  his  method:  he  read  what  travel  hooks 

he  could  find  on  the  subject,  learned  half  a  dozen  words  of  Slav, 

and  then  wrote  the  whole  collection  of  ballads  so  quickly  and 

easily  that  he  came  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  local  colour  was 

of  such  tremendous  importance  when  it  could  be  manufactured  so 

quickly  and  effortlessly.  In  this  same  preface  he  confesses: 

"Vers  l’an  de  grace  1827,  j’etais  romantique.  Nous 
disions  aux  classiques:  ’Point  de  salut  sans  la  coul- 
eur  locale*.  Nous  entendions  par  couleur  locale  ce 
qu*  au  XVII®  sidcle  on  appelait  les  moeurs ;  mai3  nous 
etions  tr&s  fiers  de  notre  mot,  et  nous  pensions  avoir 
imagine  le  mot  et  la  chose.  Mais  le  procede  etait  si 
simple,  si  facile,  que  j’en  vins  &  douter  du  merite 
de  la  couleur  locale  elle-m@me  et  que  je  pardonnai  a 
Racine  d’ avoir  police  les  sauvages  heros  de  Sophocle 
et  d’Euripede. ” 

To  Walter  Scott  Merimee  owed  his  real  inspiration  for 
the  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  I, 
that  he  had  an  open  mind  in  respect  to  all  things  English,  and 
like  the  rest  of  his  generation,  he  was  attracted  to  the  literary 
fashions  which  accompanied  Scott’s  rise  to  fame  oh  the  French  side 
of  the  channel.  7/e  have  noted  too  how  he  then  began  to  combine 
his  gifts  as  a  story-teller  with  his  liking  for  history  and  the 
study  of  antiquity,  in  the  production  of  novels.  Using  mediaeval 
France  as  a  background,  he  produced  La  Jacquerie  in  1828,  and  the 
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following  year  he  published  his  famous  novel  which  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  fully  in  the  next  chapter.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1829, 
Saint-Eeuve  wrote  to  a  friend: 

"Merimee,  auteur  de  Clara  Gazul  et  qui  est  tres  fort  de 
mes  amis,  a  publid’  un  charmant  livre,  mi-roman,  mi- 
chronique,  sur  la  cour  de  Charles  IX  en  1572.”  (1) 

This  work,  the  Chronique,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  his  works,  and  with  all  its  faults  it  remains  to  this  day  the 
masterpiece  among  the  Trench  historical  novels  of  this  period. 

Fiction  was  the  main  part  of  Scott’s  work,  but  with  M£r- 
imee  it  was  a  sort  of  by-product  of  his  historical  studies.  Des¬ 
pite  the  successful  reception  of  his  first  colorful  ventures,  he 
produced  his 'Other  writings  with  less  imagination,  and  with  a 
greater  reserve  of  that  intensely  interesting  local  color.  Even 
in  Colomba  and  Carmen,  stories  of  Corsican  vendetta  and  of  Spanish 
jealousy,  respectively,  the  picturesque  element  is  subordinated  to 
the  observation  and  calm  registration  of  fact.  This  is  why  Mer- 
im£e  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  transition  writer,  a  link  between 
romanticism  and  realism,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
approach  the  objectivity  of  the  French  realists.  But  fiction,  like 
local  colour,  was  easy  for  him  to  manufacture,  and  thwough  success¬ 
ful,  he  lost  interest  in  it,  finally  abandoning  it  in  order  to 


(1)  Sainte-Beuve,  Correspondance ,  1822-1865,  (Paris),  I,  16 
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devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  historical  and  antiquarian 
interests,  even  while  Scott  continued  to  pour  out  his  lucrative 
novels . 

The  French  romantics  claimed  Merimee  as  a  follower,  and 
much  can  he  found  in  his  works  to  substantiate  their  claims*  He 
possesses  certain  romantic  qualities  of  imagination,  uses  local 
colouring,  is  interested  in  the  mysterious  and  supernatural,  hears 
a  deep  affection  for  the  past,  and  chooses  exotic  subjects  for  a 
number  of  his  stories  such  as  Colomba,  Carmen,  and  Tamang-o . 

Merimee  is  indeed  enamoured  of  the  picturesque  side  of 
history,  but  he  endeavours  to  write  only  the  truth  about  it,  and 
despite  the  romantic  tendencies  of  the  Chronique,  there  is  in  it 
a  strong  sobriety  and  an  historical  accuracy  which  contrasts  with 
the  falseness  and  excesses  to  be  found  in  writers  of  what  was 
merely  picturesque  romanticism.  We  have  noted  that  he  interested 
himself  only  in  anecdotes  and  facts,  that  he  called  himself  a 
•’matter  of  fact  man,”  (1)  and  turned  his  whole  attention  in  the 
end  to  the  facts  of  history  rather  than  to  its  colorful  elements. 
In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  discuss  also  his  clear,  calm, 
precise  and  yet  elegant  style,  which  does  not  raise  its  tone,  but 
maintains  an  evenness  and  a  strict  impersonality  throughout  scenes 

(1)  Merimee,  Une  Correspondence  Inedite  (Paris  1897),  5» 
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of  Passion  or  of  brutal  horror.  Despite  certain  strong  romantic 
tendencies  in  Merimde,  the  realists  who  were  just  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt,  considered  that  they  had  a  strong  supporter 
in  an  author  who  possessed  these  other  characteristics  as  v;ell, 
and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  openly  ridicule  the  romantics,  as 
in  his  chapter  "Dialogue  entre  l.e  lecteur  et  1 ’auteur”.  These 
other  characteristic  leanings  towards  expressive  realism  were  to 
exert  such  an  influence  on  French  literature  as  to  lead  to  the 
movement  which  reached  its  peak  with  Flaubert,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
and  Emile  Zola.  So  we  can  easily  see  why  with  the  longer  view  of 
today  most  critics  recognize  in  Merim£e  a  "transition”  writer 
rather  than  a  pure  romanticist. 

( It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Merime'e  neared  the 
end  of  his  literary  works,  not  in  the  field  of  the  novel,  but  in 
history,  he  made  fun  of  this  growing  "realism”  towards  which  he 
had  contributed,  just  as  he  had  formerly  made  fun  of  romanticism). 
(1) 

The  French  Realists  therefore  owed  a  direct  debt  of 
inspiration  to  Scott.  As  Maigron  expresses  it: 

"Ce  sera  la  gloire  eternelle  de  Balzac  et  du  roman 


(1)  F.  Brunetidre,  "Le  Dix-ETeuvidme  Siecle,"  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Franca ise  (Paris,  1917),  IV,  286. 
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realiste  d’avoir  fait  comprendre  que  lea  choses  les 
plug  mesquines,  les  spectacles  les  plug  communs  et  les 
plus  vulgaires  portent  en  eux  leur  intdret,  et  que  la 
vie  familidre  avec  le  pele-mele  de  ses  menus  incidents 
quotidiens  et  dans  son  cadre  habituel,  peut  offrir  en¬ 
core  de  la  poesie.  Mais  qui  ne  voit  qu' il  a  suffi, 
pour  assurer  cette  conquete,  d’appliquer  a  l’^poque 
moderne  les  procedds  que  Walter  Scott  avait  appliques 
aux  siddes  Passes,  et  qu’il  n'y  a  la  qu’une  transpo¬ 
sition  de  la  couleur  locale?”  (1) 

In  Scott  and  Merimee  we  reach  the  culmination  of  the 
historical  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  it  was  to 
he  successfully  handled  hy  few  others,  their  gifts  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  uncertain  literary  type  were  great.  History  was  popular¬ 
ized,  especially  in  its  more  picturesque  elements,  the  scope  of 
the  novel  enlarged,  and  a  way  opened  for  much  that  is  best  in  the 
novel  today,  so  that  to  these  authors  all  lovers  of  worth-while 
novels  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude. 


(1)  Maigron,  op.  cit.,  228. 
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Many  lovers  of  Scott  consider  Quentin  Durward  the  best 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  for  its  sustained  plot,  its  imaginative 
power  and  its  vivid  pictures  of  France  under  Iouis  XI. 

We  have  already  noted  that  Scott  received  valuable  help 
towards  the  historical  background  of  his  book  from  the  journal 
which  his  friend,  Skene,  had  kept  of  his  travels  in  France.  Yet 
the  difficulties  in  this  new  undertaking  were  numerous,  and  the 
author  pored  over  maps  and  gazetteers.  On  Dec.  18,  1822  he  wrote 
to  Constable: 

’’Books  of  history  help  me  little  except  Commines.  I 
think  there  must  be  some  description  of  the  village  and 
Castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours  in  some  of  the  numerous 
modern  tours  or  in  some  of  the  old  geographical  and  stat¬ 
istical  accounts  of  France — there  are  Delices  de  la 
France  and  books  of  that  kind.  It  is  topography  that  I 
would  fain  be  at.”  (1) 

The  large  quarto  edition  of  Comines  Memo  ires  de  Phillipe  de  Commines 
sur  les  faicts  et  gestes  de  Toys  XI  et  Charles  VIII  (Paris,  1565), 
he  borrowed  from  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  also 
Olivier  de  la  Marche  et  Jean  de  Troyes  in  Petitot’s  complete  Coll¬ 
ection  of  Memoirs.  On  Jan.  23,  1823,  a  considerable  space  of  time 
for  Scott,  we  find  him  still  working  over  these  details  of  his 
story,  for  he  again  writes  to  Constable: 


(1)  The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ed.  H.  J.  C,  Grierson, 
1821-1823,  VII  (London,  1934),  283. 
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"It  is  a  vile  place  this  village  of  Plessis  les  Tours 

that  can  baffle  both  you  and  me  . I  have  not  found 

it  in  any  map  provincial  or  general  that  I  have  consulted 

.  In  the  meantime  I  am  getting  on  and  instead  of 

description  holding  the  place  of  sense  I  must  try  to  make 
such  sense  as  I  can  find  hold  the  place  of  description." 
(1) 

Scott  really  had  another  object  in  writing  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  besides  the  mere  production  of  one  more  novel  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment  for  his  readers  and  bring  him  a  tangible  reward. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  book  he  explains  its  more  serious  pur¬ 
pose.  Scott  loved  the  middle  ages  with  the  feudal  system  and  the 
principles  of  chivalry,  and  he  felt  very  strongly  against  those  who 
had  caused  the  break-up  of  the  old  system  through  their  selfishness 
and  greed.  He  blamed  Louis  XI  as  one  of  the  chief  of  those  egoists 
who  had  helped  to  destroy  all  that  was  best  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  inaugurate  the  great  changes  in  the  social  order  which 
followed  the  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system.  So  Scott  wanted 
to  portray  some  of  the  features  of  this  age,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  with  its  doctrines  "founded  on  generosity  and  self-denial." 
He  says: 


"Even  an  author  of  works  of  mere  amusement  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  reprobate  all 
policy,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  which 
rests  its  basis  upon  the  principles  of  Machiavel,  or  the 


(1)  Scott,  op.  cit.,  VII,  322. 
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practice  of  Louis  XI. "  (1) 

Many  literary  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  hist¬ 
orical  novel  is  a  ’’"bastard  species”,  that  in  the  first  place  the 
romantic  development  of  the  story  is  hampered  by  the  historical 
matter,  and  secondly  that  the  true  historical  viewpoint  is  harmed 
since  inaccuracies  are  necessarily  introduced  &t  times  in  order  to 
make  the  fictitious  parts  run  smoothly.  Eighteenth  century  hist¬ 
orians  had  occupied  themselves  only  with  accounts  of  government  and 
civilizations,  without  considering  the  peculiarities  of  certain 
countries  and  periods,  or  the  past  history  of  a  nation,  or  above 
all  the  human  element,  which  modern  historians  are  realizing  more 
and  more  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  If  Scott  had  presented, 
like  those  historians,  mere  facts  of  history,  he  would  not  of  course, 
have  written  a  novel;  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  completely  neglected 
the  historical  element,  and  merely  drawn  on  his  imagination,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  novel,  but  not  an  historical  novel. 

There  was  clearly  then  a  question  of  method  to  be  settled 
!  before  writing,  and  Scott  managed  it  very  wisely.  He  did  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  France,  but  after  studying  the  sources  we  have 
mentioned,  he  carefully  worked  in  the  history  of  the  period  of 


(1)  Scott,  Quentin  Lurward  (London,  1907),  introduction  xxii. 
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Louis  XI  as  a  real  setting  and  background  for  the  story,  cleverly 
making  Comines  himself  one  of  the  characters.  Thus  he  took  the 
framework  of  the  story  from  history,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  characters,  but  the  chief  characters  were  fictitious  people 
of  a  more  ordinary  rank,  people  whose  lives  and  fortunes  were 
nevertheless  affected  by  the  historical  developments  of  their  time. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  this  problem  of  method 
might  have  been  handled,  and  that  was  to  use  historical  personages 
for  the  chief  characters  of  the  novel,  but  of  necessity  to  make  the 
majority  of  their  actions  and  speeches  purely  imaginary.  This 
method  does  not  make  for  as  realistic  a  portrayal  of  the  age  as 
does  the  method  chosen  by  Scott,  but  it  is  the  one  used  by  many  of 
the  French  historical  novelists,  as  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his  Cinq- 
Mars  . 

Scott  owed  a  good  deal  of  his  success  in  the  historical 
novel  to  his  choice  of  the  first  method,  which  allowed  free  play  to 
his  imagination,  but  within  the  not  too  confining  bounds  of  histor¬ 
ical  fact.  The  historical  element  was  not  used  merely  to  provide 
the  initial  setting,  but  was  woven  right  into  the  story,  so  that 
it  was  an  integral  part  of  it.  He  was  among  the  real  discoverers 
of,  and  the  first  to  use  that  ’’local  colour”  consisting  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristics  of  remote  countries  or  ages,  which  was 
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to  become  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  French  romanticism.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  historical  inaccuracies  and  many  anachronisms,  in 
addition  to  those  he  acknowledged,  and  we  remember  his  own  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  Ashestiel  fragment,  already  referred  to,  that  he  was 
little  concerned  when  reading,  with  "names,  dates,  and  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  history".  He  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to 
Quentin  Durward  his  "liberal  use  of  the  power  of  departing  from 
the  reality  of  history",  (such  as  antedating  by  fifteen  years  the 
murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  order  to  make  the  climax  more 
dramatic).  But  after  all,  Scott  was  writing  a  novel ,  and  not  a 
history  book;  he  was  concerned  with  the  general  truth  of  the  whole 
historical  background,  rather  than  accuracy  in  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  details  which  are  of  no  real  interest  or  importance  to  anyone 
but  the  specialist  in  history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every 
one  who  has  gained  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  age  of  Louis  XI 
from  history  books,  there  must  be  hundreds  who  have  learned,  and 
with  great  enjoyment  as  well,  quite  as  much  from  the  reading  of 
Quentin  Durward.  In  short,  Scott’s  novel  has  made  this  period  of 
history  intensely  real  to  its  readers. 

Mdrimee,  although  his  example  was  not  followed  by  most 
of  the  succeeding  French  historical  novelists,  used  Scott’s  suc¬ 
cessful  method  in  his  adaptation  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  a 
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novel.  That  is,  he  used  the  historical  element  to  provide  the 
atmosphere  of  the  period,  and  he  placed  against  this  background 
which  he  made  as  accurate  and  truthful  as  possible,  historical 
personages  as  minor  characters,  and  purely  imaginary  persons  as 
principal  characters. 

"C’est  1’ esprit  net  et  ponderd’  de  M6rim6e  qui  s'assim- 
ile  le  mieux  W.  Scott,  et  la  Chronlque  du  temps  de 
Charles  IX  est  une  page  de  Walter  Scott  accommodde  au 
gout  francais;  de  fajon  plus  precise,  elle  est  une 
habile  adaptation  de  Peveril  du  Pic,  de  Waverley ,  et 
de  Quentin  Pur  ward  ’’ .  ( 1 ) 

Merimee  was  interested  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  age 
which  provides  the  setting  for  his  Chronique.  He  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  attempted  to  put  himself  into  the  place  of  a 
man  living  in  that  age,  for  he  realizes  that  the  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  murder  and  such  crimes  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Barth¬ 
olomew  is  a  changing  one,  and  varies  with  the  age. 

Scott,  despite  the  vividness  of  impression  which  he  cre¬ 
ates,  does  not  actually  put  himself  into  the  past,  into  the  age 
which  he  is  describing.  What  he  really  does  is  to  look  at  the 
Past  from  a  nineteenth  century  point  of  view,  and  to  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  later  age,  so  that  we  do  not  actually  have 
the  feeling  that  we  are  contemporaries  of  his  characters,  and 


(1)  Pierre  Trahard,  La  Jeunesse  de  Prosper  Merimee,  II 
(Paris,  1925),  41. 
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sharing  their  views.  His  characters  "belong  in  the  age  where  he 
sets  them,  and.  yet  they  look  upon  the  strife  and  trouble  and  un¬ 
rest  of  their  time  with  too  much  dispassion  for  persons  actually 
involved  in  it.  We  shall  later  discuss  this  point  more  fully 
with  reference  to  Old  Mortality. 

Merimee  received  direct  inspiration  from  Scott  for  the 
historical  novel,  but  as  far  as  we  know,  he  was  not  definitely 
influenced  by  any  other  English  writers.  Trahard  (1)  carefully 
lists  the  sources  of  the  Chronique,  and  all  the  borrowings  by 
means  of  which  Merimee  was  able  to  build  up  the  colour  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Merimee  states  in  his  preface 
that  having  made  an  ’’extrait”,  selection,  or  abstract  of  his 
readings  from  Montluc,  Brantome,  d’Aubigne,  Tavannes,  La  Noue 
(who  like  the  historian  Comines  in  ^uentin  Durward,  is  made  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  story),  etc.,  he  is  presenting  the  sel¬ 
ection  in  this  novel. 

The  word  ”extraitn  is  in  itself  significant;  Merimee 
chooses  the  facts  and  anecdotes  that  he  will  use,  and  is  content 
to  make  them  stand  out  against  his  general  background.  Like  a 
true  artist,  he  makes  all  his  observations,  but  uses  only  those 


(1)  Trahard,  op.  cit.,  II,  appendice  13,  388-394.  also  24-34. 
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which  are  indispensable  to  bis  purpose.  Scott  on  the  other  hand, 
with  less  true  artistry,  but  with  more  imaginative  power,  uses  all 
his  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge.  He  never  selects  only  what  is 
essential,  while  discarding  the  rest,  but  with  characteristic  ex¬ 
uberant  generosity  pours  out  a  great  wealth  of  detail  for  his  and 
our  enjoyment,  and  sometimes,  we  regret  to  say,  for  our  boredom. 
Merimee  expresses  this  difference  in  his  preface  to  Gogol ; 

”L'art  de  choisir  parmi  les  inrombrables  traits  que  nous 
offre  la  nature  est,  aprls  tout,  bien  plus  difficile  que 
celui  de  les  observer  avec  attention  et  de  les  rendre 
avec  exactitude.”  (1) 

We  find  Merimee  continually  insisting  on  this  art  of 

choosing  and  using  only  what  is  significant.  In  praising  the 

Russian  novelist,  Pouchkine,  he  says: 

”J'admire  surtout  sa  sobriete  et  l’art  qu’il  met  & 
choisir  les  traits  les  plus  frappants  en  ndgligeant  maint 
detail  qui  nuirait  a  1*  illusion . Remarquons  en¬ 

core  qu'il  y  a  dans  toutes  un  trait  qui  frappe  et  qu'on 
n’oublie  plus:  trouver  le  trait  qu’il  faut,  c’est  la 
la  probleme  a  resoudre.”  (2) 

and  again  in  the  same  volume,  when  referring  to  his  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  writes: 

”Remarquons  que  la  ressemblance ,  que  la  vie  dans  un 
portrait  tient  souvent  a  un  detail.  Je  me  souviens 
d’avoir  entendu  professer  dette  theorie  a  sir  Thomas 


(1)  Merimee,  "Nicholas  Gogol”,  Carmen,  etc.  (Paris,  n.  d.),  277. 

(2)  Merimee,  Portraits  Historiques  et  Litteraires  (Paris,  n.  d.), 
311. 
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Lawrence,  assurement  tin  des  plus  grands  peintres  de  por¬ 
traits  de  ce  siede.  II  disnit:  ’Choisissez  un  trait 
dans  la  figure  de  votre  modele;  copiez-le  fid^leraent, 
servilement  meme;  vous  pouvez  ensuite  embellir  toutes 
les  autres.  Vous  aurez  fait  un  portrait  ressemblant  et 
le  module  sera  satisfait'."  (1) 

The  history  of  the  Chronique  is  good  in  that  it  leaves 
us  with  a  clear  and  true  notion  of  the  setting,  the  customs  and 
characters  of  the  time  of  Charles  IX  of  France,  and  more  precisely, 
at  the  time  of  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  fact 
Merimee  confesses  in  his  preface  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
write  a  history  of  the  massacre,  and  we  have  already  noted  that 
despite  his  success  in  the  historical  novel,  he  did  not  continue 
it  as  Scott  did.  Merimee  strove  rather  to  be  an  historian,  and 
nearly  all  his  work  as  a  romanticist  was  done  in  about  twenty 
years,  and  finished  by  1847. 

Trahard  points  out  that  there  is 

"a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  preface  and  the 
novel.  In  the  preface,  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots 
is  presented  as  an  accident,  an  explosion  of  popular 
fanaticism,  made  probable  by  the  state  of  mind  and  the 
feelings  of  Parisians  in  1572.  The  king  is  swept  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  Cuises  because  every  revolution  which 
succeeds  gains  irresistible  force.  In  the  novel  Charles 
IX  plays  the  Part  of  a  black  and  cowardly  scoundrel."  (2) 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  many  years  later,  in  1857,  Merimee  wrote: 


(1)  Merimee,  op.  cit.,  341. 

(2)  Trahard,  op.  cit.,  II,  60. 
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"J’al  ecrit  en  mes  Jeunes  ang,  snng  trop  1  'avoir  etudiee, 
que  la  Saint-Barth£lerr$r  avait  ^te  un  accident,  comma  la 
revolution  de  f£vrier.  C’est  en  1824  que  Je  disnis  cea 
"belles  paroles.  Plus  j’etudie  ce  temps,  plus  je  me  con- 
firme  dans  mon  opinion.”  (1) 

Why  does  this  contradiction  exist  "between  Merimee * s  con¬ 
firmed  opinion  and  the  novel?  Perhaps  it  is  a  result  of  his  stud¬ 
ied  impartiality,  "but  we  cannot  hut  feel  that  the  author  who  prided 
himself  so  on  historical  accuracy  has  had,  no  less  than  Scott,  to 
yield  a  portion  of  that  accuracy  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plot,  in 
order  to  make  a  really  good  story.  And  as  we  have  already  said, 
these  novelists  were  not  writing  history  as  history;  then  why  should 
we  insist  on  the  almost  impossible,  particularly  when  a  precedent 
for  such  liberties  with  history  is  found  in  the  master,  Shakes¬ 
peare? 

Merimee  interested  himself  above  all  in  peculiarities  and 
Particular  circumstances.  He  declares  in  the  preface  to  the  Chron- 

AW.: 

”Je  n’aime  dans  l’histoire  que  les  anecdotes,  et  parmi 
les  anecdotes  je  pref£re  celles  ou  j’ imagine  trouver  une 
peinture  vraie  des  moeurs  et  des  caracteres  k  une  epoque 
donnee.” 

Here  again  is  a  real  difference  between  our  two  authors:  Merimee 
writes  much  of  his  novel  in  anecdotes;  Scott  writes  much  of  his  in 


(1)  Merimee,  Une  Correspondence  Inedite  (Paris,  1897),  95. 
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pictures*  These  anecdotes  are  taken  from  or  are  suggested  by  the 
various  sources  which  we  have  noted  he  used  in  preparation  for  the 
Chronique *  Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  of  great,  some  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  in  furthering  the  plot,  but  each  one  is  based  on  some  fact 
which  catches  and  holds  our  attention,  and  when  we  look  back  on  the 
book  after  reading  it,  it  is  these  anecdotes  which  we  remember.  Let 
us  list  some  of  them: 

1*  Bernard  de  Mergy *  s  encounter  with  the  German  horse- 
soldiers  at  the  inn. 

2*  Captain  Hornstein’s  account  of  his  hanging. 

3.  Mila's  story  of  the  piper  of  Hamel in. 

4.  Pere  Lubin’s  sermon. 

5.  The  '’poisoned”  letter  received  by  the  Admiral. 

6.  Comminge's  insult  to  de  Mergy. 

7.  The  duel. 

8.  The  '’white  magic”  incident  in  the  garden. 

9.  Be  Mergy 's  rendez-vous  with  La  Turgjs  as  the  unknown 
Spanish  senorita. 

1C.  The  king’s  proposal  that  George  be  the  Admiral's 
assassin. 

11.  Pere  Lubin's  rescue  of  Bernard  from  the  street  mob. 

12.  The  meeting  of  the  two  monks  on  their  way  to  La 
Rochelle. 

13.  The  roasting  alive  of  a  soldier  in  armour. 

14.  The  fratricide. 

15.  Beville’s  ’’confession”. 

Any  one  of  these  bits  might  be  detached  from  the  novel 
and  with  only  a  few^ words  of  explanation  told  as  a  separate  anec“ 
dote.  But  in  the  novel,  they  do  not  give  the  impression  of  being 
anything  but  integral  parts  of  it— in  fact  they  give  to  the  whole 
story  an  appearance  of  unity  and  coherence  because  the  author  has 
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so  carefully  chosen  every  detail  required  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Moreover,  one  has  no  desire  to  skip  sections  of  this  novel; 
indeed  it  would  he  rather  difficult  to  continue  the  novel  intelli¬ 
gently  if  one  did  so. 

It  is  when  we  begin  to  analyse  the  novel  in  this  way  that 

we  realize  that  it  has  no  real  centre,  and  it  was  not  by  accident 

that  Merimee  called  it  a  "chronique". 

"Qui  dit  ’Chronique*  dit  tableaux  dlstincts,  scdnes  de- 
cousues  ou  l’ecrivain  nous  promene  au  gre  de  sa  fantai- 
sie,  sans  ordre  ni  but.  Or,  Merimee  a-t-il  un  but?  II 
s’ amuse  d  broder  un  livre  ecrit  au  jour  le  jour  par  un 

temoin  oculaire .  Merimee  I’avoue  un  *  extrait  * 

de  lectures  disparates,  un  pensum  d’ecolier  qui  s’eff- 
orce  de  condenser  une  longue  lecon  d’histoire."  (1) 

Quentin  Durward  has  a  sustained  plot  which  works  to  a 
climax,  a  denouement,  and  a  successful  and  happy  conclusion.  But 
we  realize  that  the  Chronique  possesses  very  little  of  what  we 
might  call  a  plot,  and  what  there  is  serves  only  to  support  the 
various  anecdotes  in  which  alone  the  author  is  interested.  Could 
we  give  it  another  title,  say  "The  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew", 
or  "The  Love  Story  of  Diane  de  Turgis  and  Bernard  de  Mergy"?  Ob¬ 
jections  would  immediately  be  raised  against  either  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  we  must  conclude  that  Mlrim^e  was  wise  in  calling  hig 


(1)  Trahard,  op.  cit.»  II,  39. 
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novel  a  ’’Chronique”.  The  title  is  just  another  example  of  his 
Painstaking  artistry  in  the  choice  of  words. 

Quentin  Durward  appealed  Particularly  to  the  young 
people  of  England  and  France;  they  liked  Scott’s  colourful  des¬ 
criptions  with  their  mediaeval  flavour,  the  wealth  of  picturesque 
costumes  and  customs,  and  the  romantic  old  castles  with  their 
chivalric  traditions.  The  concreteness  of  his  descriptions  and 
the  direct  style  of  his  conversations,  as  contrasted  with  the  pon 
derous  style  and  indirect  discourse  then  in  fashion,  had  a  great 
effect  on  literature.  The  novel  gave  reality  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  reviving  the  brilliant  and  splendid  civilization  of  the 
age  which  directly  preceded  that  in  which  the  disintegration  of 
the  feudal  system  took  place. 

Scott’s  readers  gladly  forgave  him  for  the  prolixity 
and  diffuseness  of  some  of  his  conversations  and  descriptions,  he 
cause  the  total  result  was  such  a  vivid  colorful  representation 
of  this  past  age,  actually  a  highly  idealized  picture,  showing 
little  of  the  worst  and  most  of  the  best  of  this  era  of  tourna¬ 
ments,  trumpets,  lances  and  fair  ladies,  of  courage,  loyalty, 
action  and  splendour.  His  readers  of  today  will  forgive  him  in 
Part,  though  not  so  readily  as  his  own  generation  did,  for  we 
seem  to  have  so  much  less  time  to  give  to  everything,  and  the 
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modern  tendency  is  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  "streamlining” 
in  literature  as  in  everything  else. 

Scott’s  novel  is  rather  slow  in  getting  under  way»  chief¬ 
ly  because  the  historical  background  is  very  carefully  sketched. 

But  once  through  that,  what  pleasure  the  reader  derives  from  the 
realistic  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  French  countryside,  of 
Quentin  himself,  the  two  strangers,  the  castle  of  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  and  how  his  curiosity  is  piqued  by  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  identity  of  Quentin’s  benefactor  and  that  of  the  fair  young 
maiden.  The  characters  have  come  to  life,  and  the  action  moves 
on  through  scene  after  scene,  all  richly  coloured  by  the  imagina¬ 
tive  power  of  the  author.  This  is  in  contrast  with  M^rim^e’s  plot 
which  moves  on  from  carefully-chosen  anecdote  to  anecdote. 

Although  the  scene  for  the  Chronique  is  set  in  less  than 
six  short  pages,  it  is  no  less  carefully  set  than  Scott’s.  In 
clean-cut,  pithy  words  and  phrases  he  gives  us  just  enough  back¬ 
ground  to  create  the  correct  impression  of  the  two  opposing  par¬ 
ties  in  a  time  of  temporary  religious  peace.  There  is  nothing  to 
linger  over,  or  to  revolve  in  one’s  mind  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  dwelling  on  it,  and  yet  few  authors  manage  to  get  so  much  into 
such  a  short  space. 


Had  Scott  been  writing  the  Chronique  (and  it  would  not 
have  been  a  "chronique”),  there  are  many  scenes  of  which  he  would 
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have  taken  advantage  for  long  detailed  descriptions*  Compare  the 
detailed  description  of  the  meal  eaten  "by  Quentin  and  the  stranger, 
with  its  Pate,  ragout,  delicate  ham,  little  round  loaves,  and  wine, 
with  that  of  the  dinner  to  which  Bernard  is  invited  by  his  brother 
and  the  latter’s  companions*  In  Mdrimde's  book,  the  dinner  scene 
serves  as  a  background  for  a  duel  between  rival  lovers  of  the 
court,  and  does  not  indulge  in  a  description  of  the  foods  and 

A 

gastronomical  habits  of  the  day*  Compare  the  boar-hunt  in  Scott's 
book,  and  its  colorful  scenes  and  characters,  with  the  stag-hunt 
in  the  Chronique*  Again,  compare  Quentin’s  first  appearance  at 
court  with  Bernard  de  Mergy’s*  Mer im£e  takes  us  aside  in  a  ’Dia¬ 
logue  entre  le  Lecteur  et  1’ Auteur”,  and  tells  us  in  an  impudent, 
almost  mocking  tone  that  ”Ce  serait  une  belle  occasion  de  vous 
peindre  des  personnages  etrangers  au  roman,  en  commencant  avec  la 

phrase:  ’La  porte  du  salon  s’ouvrit  et  l’on  vit  paraftre’ . 99 

After  offering  several  excuses  for  not  doing  so,  he  finally  agrees 
to  give  a  portrait  of  Charles  IX,  but  what  a  travesty  of  a  portrait 
it  is*1  Throughout  this  whole  Chapter  VIII  Merimee  is  making  none 
too  subtle  sport  of  Scott  and  the  other  romantics*  And  Scott 
would  indeed  have  used  his  wonderful  talent  to  describe  a  brilliant 
court  scene  involving  all  these  characters  of  whom  Merimee  dis¬ 
poses  in  such  summary  fashion:  Charles  IX,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
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Jeanne  d'Albret,  Henri  IV,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  le  due  d’ Anjou, 
le  prince  de  Conde',  le  due  de  Guise,  Tavannes,  Retz,  La  Roche- 
faucauld,  Tdigny,  Thore,  M^ru,  and  ”tant  d’autres”. 

We  find  only  a  few  landscapes  or  weather  descriptions 
in  the  Chronique : 

”La  nuit  etait  "belle,  un  doux  zephir  avait  tempdr£  la 
chaleur;  la  lune  paraissait  et  disparaissait  au  milieu 
de  legers  nuages  blancs.  C’ etait  une  nuit  faite  pour 
1’ amour.”  (Ch.  XXI). 

When  Bernard  enters  the  garden  where  he  is  to  see  magic 
"being  practised, 

”Le  temps  etait  couvert;  pas  une  etoile  ne  montrait  le 
"bout  de  son  nez,  et  de  rares  bouffdes  de  vent  travers- 
aient  de  temps  en  temps,  et  comme  avec  peine,  1’air  chaud 
et  lourd.”  (Ch.  XII). 

The  scene  too  for  this  mysterious  episode,  is  laid  in  only  a  few 

words,  whereas  Scott  could  have  used  one  or  two  pages: 

”A u  fond  du  jardin,  il  y  avait  une  esp^ce  de  cabinet  de 
verdure  forme'  Par  des  tilleuls  planters  en  cerde  et 
reunis  Par  une  charmille  fort  epaisse,  et  qui  pouvait 
assez  bien  remplacer  un  mur.”  (Ch.  XII). 

Again,  before  the  sortie  from  la  Rochelle: 

”Une  pluie  fine  et  froide,  qui  etait  tomb6e  sang  inter¬ 
ruption  pendant  toute  la  nuit,  venait  enfin  de  cesser 
a.u  moment  ou  le  jour  naissant  s’annoncait  dans  le  ciel 
par  une  lumiere  blafarde  du  cote  de  1* orient.  Elle 
per^ait  avec  peine  un  brouillard  lourd  et  rasant  la  terre, 
que  le  vent  depla^ait  ca  et  la  en  y  faisant  comme  de 
larges  troupes;  mais  ces  flocons  grisatres  se  reunis- 
saient  bientot,  comme  les  vagues  separ4es  Par  un  navire 
retombent  et  remplissent  le  sillage  qu’il  vient  de 
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tracer.  Couverte  de  cette  vapeur  epaisse  que  percaient 

les  cimes  de  quelques  arbres,  la  campagne  ressembJait  a 

une  vaste  inondation. "  (Ch.  XXVI). 

This  last  description  is  quite  unusual  for  M^rimde,  but 
notice  how  each  detail  is  chosen  to  produce  an  effect  of  dull  grey 
sodden  dreariness  in  the  light  of  the  early  dawn,  in  preparation 
for  the  tragedy  which  is  to  follow. 

In  comparison  with  these  settings  in  Mdrimee ,  we  have 
counted  in  Quentin  Durward  at  least  a  dozen  detailed  descriptions 
of  scenery  or  weather,  each  highly  picturesque  but  with  many  de¬ 
tails  unessential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  novel: 

1.  a  delicious  summer  morning.  (P.  12). 

2»  the  castle  wood.  (P.  P.  23,  24). 

3.  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours •  (P.  ?*  28-31). 

4.  the  Fleur  de  lys  Inn.  (P.  37). 

5.  the  interior  of  the  castle.  (P.  171). 

6.  the  night  of  the  ladies'  flight.  (P.  235). 

7.  dawn  of  the  following  day.  (P.  240). 

8.  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt.  (II,  P«  2l). 

9.  the  city  of  Liege.  (II,  P.  23). 

10.  Quentin's  dream.  (II,  P.  44). 

11.  the  countryside  between  Charleroi  and  Peronne 
( II,  P.  P.  125,  126). 

12.  the  night  of  Charles’  imprisonment.  (II,  184). 

13.  Earl  Herbert’s  tower.  (II,  186). 

We  might  quote  a  Passage  from  each  author;  the  scenes 
are  somewhat  similar,  but  the  two  passages  provide  a  striking  con- 
trast . 


When  Quentin  Durward  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  he  delivered  over  the  two  ladies  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  then  decided  to  visit  the  neighbouring  city.  Scott's  picture 
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of  the  Liege  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  vivid  one: 

"The  lofty  houses;  the  stately,  though  narrow  and  gloomy, 
streets;  the  splendid  display  of  the  richest  goods  and 
most  gorgeous  armour  in  the  warehouses  and  shops  around; 
the  walks  crowded  hy  busy  citizens  of  every  description. 
Passing  and  repassing  with  faces  of  carefree  importance 
or  eager  bustle;  the  huge  wains  which  transported  to  and 
fro  the  subjects  of  export  and  import,  the  former  consis¬ 
ting  of  broad-cloths  and  serge,  arms  of  all  kinds,  nails 
and  iron-work,  while  the  latter  comprehended  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  use  or  luxury  intended  either  for  the  consumption 
of  an  opulent  city  or  received  in  barter  and  destined  to 
be  transported  elsewhere—all  these  objects  combined  to 
form  an  engrossing  picture  of  wealth,  bustle,  and  splen¬ 
dour,  to  which  Quentin  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  He 
admired  also  the  various  streams  and  canals  drawn  from 
and  connecting  with  the  Maes,  which,  traversing  the  city 
in  various  directions,  offered  to  every  quarter  the  com¬ 
mercial  facilities  of  water-carriage;  and  he  failed  not 
to  hear  a  mass  in  the  venerable  old  church  of  St.  Lambert, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  century."  (Ch.  XIX). 

Merimee’s  is  a  street-scene  in  Paris.  When  young  de 
Mergy  reached  the  city,  he  found  it  necessary  to  replenish  his  pil¬ 
laged  purse;  he  accordingly  set  out  for  the  shop  on  the  Pont  Saint- 
Michel,  of  a  goldsmith  who  owed  hig  family  a  sum  of  money.  Scott’g 
street-scene  gives  one  a  feeling  of  knowing  something  of  the  life 
of  that  age,  a  feeling  that  one  would  know  how  to  conduct  himself 
were  he  to  fall  asleep  and  wake  up  to  find  himself  a  member  of  that 
society.  But  Merimee’s  scene  lacks  the  richly  detailed  treatment 
of  Scott’s: 

"A  1* entree  du  pont  il  rencontra  quelques  jeunes  gens 
v£tus  avec  beaucoup  d’^l^gance,  et  qui,  ge  tenant  par  le 
bras,  barraient  presque  enti&rement  le  passage  etroit 
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que  laissaient  sur  le  pont  la  multitude  de  boutiques 
et  d’echoppes  qui  s’elevaient  corame  deux  murs  paralle¬ 
ls  et  d^robaient  compldtement  la  vue  de  la  riviere  aux 
Passants.  Derriere  ces  messieurs  marchaient  leurs 
laqUais,  chacun  portant  a  la  main,  dans  le  fourreau,  une 
de  ces  longues  eptfes  a  deux  tranchants  que  l’on  appelait 
des  duels,  et  un  poignard  dont  la  coquille  etait  si  large 
qu’elle  servait  au  besoin  de  bouclier."  (Ch.  III). 

There  is  very  little  real  description  in  the  above,  and 
in  fact  almost  all  of  Merimee's  settings  are  complete  in  a  few 
lines.  He  seems  to  have  a  feeling,  perhaps  a  heritage  from  his 
artist  parents,  that  "the  vision  of  physical  detail  cannot  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  writing,  but  only  by  painting".  (1)  Certainly  he  spends 
nothing  like  as  much  time  as  Scott  in  mere  scene-painting  as  a 
background  for  his  action.  The  day  following  his  arrival,  de 
Mergy  "refuse  de  visiter  les  curiosites  de  la  ville,"  and  the  author 
seems  glad  to  take  advantage  of  his  indifference,  rather  than  anx¬ 
ious  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  picture  some  of  the  places  with 
which  his  antiquarian  interests  must  have  made  him  familiar. 

But  when  he  does  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  real  descrip¬ 
tion,  every  detail  is  most  carefully  chosen  by  Merimee  to  strike 
the  mind  and  to  assist  in  the  desired  complete  effect.  For  example, 
captain  Mergy *s  lodgings  and  its  furnishings  are  pictured,  not  for 
the  sake  of  showing  us  a  room  of  that  period,  but  for  the  aid  which 


(1)  H.  Taine,  Correspondence  (Paris,  n.  d.),  II,  233. 
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we  derive  from  the  brief  but  vivid  details  in  understanding  its 
owner’s  character  and  his  apostasy.  We  find  no  long  explanations, 
no  descriptions  that  will  go  out  of  style  in  a  few  years,  or  that 
will  be  boring  or  unintelligible  to  men  of  another  country  or 
another  age  (as  we  must  admit  is  true  today  of  some  of  Scott's  des¬ 
criptions  ) . 

Merimde’s  descriptions  undoubtedly  have  a  real  appeal  to 
the  modern  reader,  and  yet  we  feel  somehow  cheated  by  his  cold  pre¬ 
cision,  his  lack  of  generosity  in  his  refusal  to  give  us  one  more 
detail  than  is  necessary.  After  all  (if  his  imagaination  and  des¬ 
criptive  power  would  have  permitted  it),  what  great  harm  could  it 
have  done  his  art  if  he  had  given  the  reader  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
Paris  of  1572,  and  a  peep  at  Charles*  court  and  its  followers? 

Certainly  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  both  methods  of 
description;  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose,  we  would  prefer  the 
exclusive  use  of  neither  one,  but  a  common-sense  blending  of  the 
two. 

We  have  mentioned  Merimee’s  refusal  to  go  into  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  physical  appearance  of  his  characters*  Scott  on  the 
other  hand,  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  give  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  face,  figure  and  costume,  apparently  with  great  enjoyment 
of  his  task.  Could  one  describe  the  appearance  of  Charles  IX, 
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Bernard,  George,  or  any  of  George’s  friends,  in  any  but  the  vaguest 
terms,  after  having  read  the  Chronique?  What  does  one  know  of  Col- 
igny’s  appearance  but  his  white  beard,  and  his  tooth  pick,  or  of 
La  Noue  "au  bras  de  fer"?  Scott  has  described  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  dress  of  almost  every  one  of  his  characters.  In  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward  we  are  told  in  detail  what  is  worn  by  Quentin,  the  king, 
Ludovic  Lesley,  the  Bohemians,  Cardinal  Balue,  the  Count  of  Crevec- 
oeur,  Hayraddin,  Galeotti  Marti,  William  de  la  Marck,  Le  GlorieuX, 
the  false  Herald,  and  a  number  of  others;  moreover,  Scott  even  des¬ 
cribes  the  dress  of  the  same  characters  on  various  different  occas¬ 
ions  • 

Scott  delights  to  describe  plumed  hats  and  velvet  doublets, 
hunting  dress,  heraldic  emblems,  and  above  all,  weapons  and  mail. 

We  think  of  Scott’s  armoury  when  we  read  of  jazerins,  cuirasses 
and  thigh  pieces,  harquebusses ,  baldrics,  sakers,  falconets;  he 
seems  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  weapons  and  terms  and  usages  of 
the  age  of  chivalry. 

We  must  mention  also  Scott’s  lavish  use  of  rich  colour 
in  all  his  descriptions:  Quentin’s  embroidered  scarf  sustained  a 
small  pouch  of  scarlet  velvet.  Cardinal  Balue  was  robed  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  the  Bohemians  wore  showy  scarfs  of  yellow,  or  scarlet, 
or  light  green, —these  examples  might  be  continued  at  length.  Y/ith 
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Merim^e,  colour  is  used  sparingly  tut  with  telling  effect:  a  lamp 
shining  "behind  a  red  curtain  as  Diane's  signal  to  Bernard,  a  "bed 
covered  with  crimson  satin  for  the  rendez-vous,  a  dandy  walking 
on  the  fortifications,  and  distinguishable  at  half  a  mile’s  distance 
by  his  white  doublet  and  red  plumes,  a  breath  of  wind  lifting  the 
edge  of  Diana's  gown  and  giving  a  glimpse  of  a  white  velvet  slipper 
and  a  few  inches  of  pink  silk  stocking-little  touches  of  color  that 
are  memorable  because  they  are  used  so  sparingly. 

Although  Scott  is  so  ready  and  profuse  in  his  descriptions 
of  his  masculine  characters  and  their  dress,  he  seems  to  be  on  less 
certain  ground  when  describing  his  heroines.  On  our  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  Isabelle  of  Cro ye,  we  are  told  that  she  resembles  Mel¬ 
pomene  and  wears  in  her  long  black  tresses  a  single  chaplet  woven 
out  of  ivy  leaves.  later  we  are  given  a  glimpse  through  the  lattice 
of  a  white,  round,  beautiful  arm,  taking  down  the  lute.  When  Quen¬ 
tin  sees  her  in  the  castle,  he  remarks  that  the  nymph  of  the  veil 
and  lute  is  also  possessed  of  a  beautiful  shape,  brilliant  complex¬ 
ion  and  dazzling  eyes.  There  is  less  sense  of  definite  reality, 
less  carefully  presented  detail  than  in  the  pictures  of  his  mascu¬ 
line  characters,  and  less  than  in  Merimee's  picture  of  Diane: 

"Elle  portait  un  habillement  d'amazone  a  la  fois  leste  et 
galant,  et  elle  n'avait  pas  encore  mis  son  masque.  Son 
teint,  d’une  blancheur  eblouissante,  mais  uniformement 
Pale,  faisait  ressortir  ses  cheveux  d’un  noir  de  jais; 
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S68  sourcils  Men  arqu^s,  en  ge  touchant  l^gerement  par 
1  * extremite ,  donnaient  a  9a  physionomie  un  air  de  dnrete 
ou  plutot  d'orgueil,  sans  rien  oter  a  la  grace  de  l’en— 
semble  de  ses  traits.  On  ne  distinguait  d'abord  dans 
ses  grands  yeux  bleus  qu’une  expression  de  fiert^  dedai- 
gneuse;  mais  dans  une  conversation  anim^e,  on  voyait 
bientot  sa  pupille  grandir  et  se  dilater  comme  celle 
d’un  chat;  ses  regards  devenaient  de  feu,  et  il  ^tait 
difficile,  meme  k  un  fat  consoram^,  d’en  soutenir  quelque 
temps  1* action  magique."  (Ch.  IX ). 

We  have  already  mentioned  Scott’s  tremendous  output  of 
twenty-six  novels  in  seventeen  years,  when,  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  enormously  high  returns,  and  forced  to  provide  funds  for  his 
elaborate  projects,  he  turned  out  book  after  book  as  though  they 
were  articles  of  manufacture  rather  than  products  of  the  mind.  Al¬ 
most  everything  that  he  wrote  after  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  strong¬ 
ly  influenced  by  financial  considerations,  and  the  result  was  not 
only  that  his  novels  were  not  laboured;  they  were  not  even  carefully 
composed.  His  great  imagination  finally  led  him  too  far  in  the 
building  of  an  estate,  and  his  generous  trusting  nature  allowed  him 
to  become  involved  in  ruin. 

Scott  was  well  aware  of  his  faults  in  lack  of  plan  and 
hasty  composition.  It  is  interesting  to  read  what  he  himself  says 
on  the  subject,  for  he  sometimes  refers  to  what  he  calls  his  "hah- 
nab  and  at -a -venture”  method. 

In  1816  he  wrote  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart: 

"No  man  that  wrote  so  much  ever  knew  so  little  what  he 
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intended  to  do  when  he  began  to  write,  or  executed  less 
of  the  little  which  he  had  premeditated.'’  (1) 

In  his  Journal  we  find: 

"I  never  could  lay  down  a  plan,  or,  having  laid  it  down, 

I  never  could  adhere  to  it;  the  action  of  composition 
always  diluted  some  passages  and  abridged  or  omitted 
others,  and  personages  were  rendered  important  or  insig¬ 
nificant,  not  according  to  their  agency  in  the  original 
conception  of  the  plan,  but  according  to  the  success  or 
otherwise  with  which  I  am  able  to  bring  them  out.  I 
only  tried  to  make  that  which  I  was  writing  diverting 
and  interesting,  leaving  the  rest  to  fate.  I  have  been 
often  amused  with  the  critics  distinguishing  some  pass¬ 
ages  as  particularly  laboured,  when  the  pen  passed  over 
the  whole  as  fast  as  it  could  move,  and  the  eye  never 
again  saw  them  except  in  proof.”  (2) 

and  once  again: 

”1  have  repeatedly  laid  down  my  future  work  to  scale, 
divided  it  into  volumes  and  chapters,  and  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  story  which  I  meant  should  evolve  itself  grad¬ 
ually  and  strikingly,  maintain  suspense,  and  stimulate 
curiosity;  and  which,  finally,  should  terminate  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  catastrophe.  But  I  think  there  is  a  demon  who  seats 
himself  on  the  feather  of  my  pen  when  I  begin  to  write, 
and  leads  it  astray  from  the  purpose.  Characters  expand 
under  my  hand,  incidents  are  multiplied,  the  story  lingers 
while  the  materials  increase. ”  ( 3 ) 

Considering  the  speed  of  composition,  the  wonder  is  that 

Scott  achieves  such  artistic  proportion  and  unity  as  he  does  in  his 

novels.  Although  we  may  feel  that  he  takes  the  development  of  the 


(1)  The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson 
(London,  1933),  IV,  292. 

(2)  Scott,  Journal  1825-32  (Edinburgh,  1927),  117. 

(3)  Scott,  Introductory  Epistle  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
(Boston,  1893),  xliv. 
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plot  of  Quentin  Durward  a  little  too  slowly  and  easily,  in  contrast 
with  the  lively  start  and  fast-moving  opening  chapters  of  many  of 
today’s  novels,  yet  the  construction  of  the  plot  is  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  other  stories,  for  the  actual  events  flow  nat¬ 
urally  and  necessarily  from  one  another.  The  adventures  of  the 
Scottish  soldier  of  fortune  are  skilfully  worked  into  the  highly 
dramatic  hut  nevertheless  historically  true  circumstances  of  the 
blunder  made  by  Louis  XI,  in  paying  a  visit  to  Charles  of  Burgundy 
at  Peronne  during  the  inopportune  outbreak  of  a  revolt  which  that 
crafty  monarch  had  secretly  fomented  at  Liege.  As  for  the  love 
story,  Scott  warns  us  in  the  introduction  that,  "it  will  be  easily 
comprehended  that  (it)  is  only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  story",  and  he  has  already  explained  that  the  story  to 
which  he  refers  is  that  of  the  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  the  accompanying  political  changes. 
But  despite  this,  the  love  intrigue  in  this  novel  is  really  a  con¬ 
comitant  part  of  the  plot  rather  than  what  it  might  have  been,  a 
mere  sentimental  tale  worked  into  the  real  story  for  the  purpose 
of  conforming  with  the  public  taste  and  demand. 

So,  despite  Scott’s  hasty  composition  and  habitual  lack 
of  self-criticism  or  definite  plan,  we  must  admit  that  in  Quentin 
Durward  he  has  achieved  a  satisfactory  and  well-conceived  plot 
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which  holds  our  interest  as  it  moves  through  all  the  picturesque 
Pageantry  and  panoply  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  is  not  at  all  spoiled  "by  the  fact  that  we  have  foreseen 
it  for  some  time. 

Merimde  was  nothing  if  not  self-critical,  and  this  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  "became  unproductive,  quite  unlike  Scott,  whose 
productivity  increased  apace.  His  painstaking  method  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  are  evidenced  hy  the  fact  that  he  recopied  and  made 
slight  changes  in  the  small  novel  Colomba  sixteen  successive  times. 
His  total  writings  consist  of  eighteen  volumes;  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  familiar  letters  (many  of  which  are  as  yet  unpub¬ 
lished),  and  some  is  merely  miscellaneous  writing.  His  finished 
and  definitely  literary  productions  do  not  amount  to  a  third  of  the 
whole,  for  he  made  excessive  demands  on  himself  in  the  way  of  tech¬ 
nical  perfection.  Scott  also  would  have  shown  a  meagre  output  if 
he  had  attempted  anything  approaching  such  precision  and  care,  and 
the  literary  world  would  have  been  that  much  the  poorer.  But  for¬ 
tunately  Scott  ’’never  lost  himself  in  the  stuffy  parlours  of  self- 
conscious  art.”  (1)  If  we  feel  at  times,  particularly  in  this  day 
and  age,  that  Scott  might  have  moved  a  little  more  quickly,  with 

(1)  J.  Buchan,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (  London,  1932),  357. 
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fewer  longueurs,  so  also  do  we  feel  that  Mdr imde  might  have,  with 
a  little  more  invention  and  a  little  less  careful  self-restraint 
and  austerity  of  expression,  made  his  novel  more  interesting,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  less  artistic. 

Merimee  wrote  to  a  feminine  correspondent  in  1859  what 
seems  to  us  to  he  a  very  unjust  criticism  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
actually  owed  a  very  real  debt  of  inspiration: 

”Je  vois  avec  peine  que  vous  faites  grand  cas  de  Walter 
Scott.  Je  l’ai  beaucoup  aime;  maintenant  je  ne  puis  le 
relire.  II  a  des  rabachages  qui  m’excldent,  et  c’est  un 
petit  esprit  et  une  nature  basse.  En  literature  c’est 
une  marii^re  de  Gerald  Dow  qui  peint  merveilleusement  une 
cruche,  et  qui  n’a  jamais  su  faire  une  figure.  Dans  le 
temps  ou  les  romans  historiques  sont  revenus  k  la  mode, 
il  a  exploit^  habilement  ce  genre  batard  et  il  a  fait  de 
detestables  disciples.”  (1) 

This  cold  and  harsh  assessment  of  Scott’s  works  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  Merimee  did  not  realize  that  he  himself  was  in  many 
ways,  one  of  these  ’’disciples”. 

The  Chronique  shows  a  true  mastery  of  literary  form  in 
union  with  the  ability  of  making  the  Middle  Ages  alive  and  real* 
This  novel  could  easily  have  been  lengthened  to  three  or  four  times 
its  size  if  M^rimge’s  self-restraint  had  not  prevented  him  from 
multiplying  the  incidents  and  events  and  highly-detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  as  Scott  has  done  in  Quentin  Durward.  Scott’s  method 


(1)  Merimee,  Une  Correspondence  Inedite  (Paris,  1897),  222* 
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certainly  makes  for  variety,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  through  the 
intricacy  of  the  events,  events  which  involve  such  a  large  number 
of  characters,  the  web  of  conspiracy  which  Louis  has  "been  building 
up,  and  the  nefarious  cunning  of  the  two  great  powers  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  one  another.  But,  possibly  because  of  their  number,  and 
the  relative  unimportance  of  some  of  them,  many  of  the  single  inci¬ 
dents  in  ouentin  Durward,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  do  *0t 
grip  us  as  keenly  or  remain  as  long  in  our  memory  as  the  relatively 
few  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  Merimee’s  book,  when  we  have  finish¬ 
ed  the  Chronique  we  may  well  be  surprised  too,  by  the  large  amount 
of  information  about  the  time  of  Charles  IX,  which  we  have  been 
given  in  such  a  small  amount  of  space,  where  the  secret  is  in  the 

Pi**V'T 

selection  rather  than  the  prodigality  of  incidents  and  details.]/  A 
bequest  from  his  artistic  parents,  M^rim^e’s  artistry  constitutes 
his  real  greatness,  for  he  exhibits  a  perfect  mastery  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  prose.  His  aim  was  to  make  these  small  works  of  art 
survive  the  changes  in  taste  that  would  inevitably  be  brought  about 
by  time  (and  he  has  achieved  this  aim),  by  keeping  them  free  from 
all  artificial  ornamentation,  from  everything  in  the  nature  of  a 
digression.  Merimee  has  so  few  mannerisms  that  the  casual  reader 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  has  no  distinctive  style;  a  first 
reading  of  the  Chronique  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  written 
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without  effort,  without  any  attempt  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  just 
as  one  would  write  a  letter.  This  style  which  disguises  its  art¬ 
istry  is  actually  a  very  difficult  style,  for  it  requires  unfailing 
dearness  and  propriety  of  expression,  and  the  greatest  care  in  re¬ 
ducing  expressions  to  the  shortest  and  simplest.  Actually  Merimee * s 
effort  was  very  much  greater  than  that  given  to  any  of  Scott’s 
novels. 


"Merimee *s  style  has  "been  compared  to  a  plate  of  glass 
through  which  all  that  he  wishes  to  show,  appears,  while 
it  leaves  itself  no  sensation.  But  if  the  attention  of 
the  critic  is  concentrated  on  it  one  observes  beneath  the 
first  impression  of  perfect  ease  and  naturalness  a  grad¬ 
ual  revelation  of  art,  until  at  last  it  will  seem  as 
though  all  had  been  subordinated  to  an  aesthetic  purpose 
that  had  produced  its  full  effect  while  still  wholly  un¬ 
recognized  at  the  very  first  reading.  Herein  lies  Mdri- 
mee’s  enduring  charm.  He  is,  among  the  novelists  of  his 
time,  pre-eminently  the  artist.”  (1) 

Merimee* s  vocabulary  is  usually  simple.  We  say  usually, 
for  sometimes  he  has  not  been  able  to  resist  letting  us  know  of  his 
acquaintance  with  most  European  languages  and  their  patois,  by  slip¬ 
ping  in  some  foreign  words.  But  proof  of  his  usual  choice  of  every¬ 
day  words  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  little  novel  Colomba  is 
frequently  used  as  a  text  for  the  high  school  course  of  studies  in 
French.  His  style  is  straightforward  too,  but  what  makes  his  work 


(1)  B.  W.  Wells,  Modern  French  Literature  (Eoston,  1909),  431. 
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go  distinctive  is  his  ability  to  make  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  sentence, 
convey  precisely  what  he  wishes,  no  more  and  no  less. 

M/rimee  uses  many  picturesque  similes,  occasionally  show¬ 
ing  his  erudition  through  classical  references  as  in  these  t^ree ex¬ 
amples  : 

"Ainsi  que  les  Perses  a  la  bataille  de  Salamine,  ils 
avaient  negligd*  de  choisir  une  position  ou  leur  nomhre 
put  se  d£ployer  avec  avantage."  ( Chronique ,  34). 

and  "L’hote  tout  couvert  de  ssng,  car  son  nez  avait  eW 

violemment  meurtri  dans  sa  chute,  se  tenait  derrilre  ses 
amis,  tel  que  M^ndlas  blesse  derri^re  les  rangs  des 
Grecs."  ( Chronique,  35). 

and  "Les  flammes  lfy  brulaient  lentement  comme  dans  une  four- 

naise  ou  dans  ce  fameux  taureau  d’airain  invents  par 
Phalaris."  ( Chronique  P.  337). 

But  most  of  his  similes,  metaphors  and  figures  of  speech  are  strik¬ 
ing  and  memorable  because  of  their  simplicity  and  directness.  We 
might  quote  a  few  examples  from  the  Chronique : 

"M.  de  Guise  avait  1’air  d»un  basset  qu*on  fouette." 

(P.  13). 

"II  me  semblait  voir  I’homme  qui  montre  le  lion  a  la 
foire."  (P.  13). 

"Je  me  soucie  de  leurs  querelles  comme  d’un  eperon  casse. " 
(P.  50) 

"Diane,  se  relevant  avec  l’agilite  d’une  jeune  tigresse, 
s’elanca  sur  lui."  (P.  277). 

"—Heste  avec  moi,  mon  brave  Bernard,  disait-elle  en  le 
serrant  et  1 ’ enveloppant  de  son  corps  comme  un  serpent 
qui  se  roule  autour  de  sa  proie."  (P.  278). 
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"Pour  des  homines  sauves  d’une  morte  qui  semblait  cer- 
taine,  la  guerre  et  ses  hasnrds  dtaient  comnie  un  vent 
ldger  pour  des  matelots  qui  viennent  d’e'chapper  a  une 
tempete. "  ( P.  313 ). 

"Style,"  Scott  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  admirer 
who  asked  him  about  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  writing, 
"Style — I  never  think  about  style.  I  have  had  regiments  of  caval¬ 
ry  marching  through  njy  head  ever  since  I  was  fourteen’."  (1)  How 
different  from  Merimee,  whose  first  and  foremost  thoughts  were  for 
style  and  "l’art  pour  l’art."  Quentin  Durward  shows  that  Scott 
gave  little  though  to  choice  and  artistry  in  the  use  of  words,  to 
the  delicate  accuracy  which  is  characteristic  of  Merimee.  His 
vocabulary  had  a  wealth  of  words,  .just  as  his  mind  had  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  and  he  used  them  prodigally,  lavishly,  without  wasting  any 
time  over  considerations  of  fine  precision.  But  we  must  remember 
that  Scott  is  giving  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  some¬ 
thing  vital  and  real  to  him,  its  bold  action  requiring  that  the 
style  should  fit  the  subject  matter;  the  style  is  indeed  bold  and 
manly,  but  at  the  same  time,  extremely  lucid. 

Like  Merimee* s,  Scott’s  style  involves  the  frequent  use 
of  figures  of  speech.  But  what  strikes  us  is  the  tremendous  number 
of  similes  and  metaphors  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  indicative, 


(1)  Quoted  by  Lord  David  Cecil,  Sir  '/alter  Scott  (London,  1933), 
49. 
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we  must  feel,  of  his  close  powers  of  observation  and  his  love  of 

nature.  His  son  when  a  child, once  said  of  Scott,  ”It  is  he  who 

commonly  first  spies  the  hare  sitting.”  Let  us  quote  a  few  of 

these  figures  from  Quentin  Lurward : 

"I  would  have  known  thee,  hoy,  in  the  landes  of  Bord¬ 
eaux,  had  I  met  thee  marching  there  like  a  crane  on  a 
pair  of  stilts.”  (P.  S6). 

”1  never  suspected  that  so  old  a  fox  as  Louis  could  have 
been  induced  to  come  into  the  trap  of  his  own  accord.” 

(  II,  P.  133). 

”This  is  not  only  venturing  into  the  lion’s  den,  but 
thrusting  his  head  into  his  very  jaws.”  (II,  P.  135). 

’’Surely  this  is  like  the  crane  that  thrust  her  head  into 
the  fox’s  mouth,  and  was  glad  to  thank  her  good  fortune 
that  it  was  not  bitten  off.”  (II,  P.  159). 

’’They  who  would  rather  look  at  a  kite  on  the  wing  than  a 
pheasant  on  the  board,  are  of  kin  to  the  fool.”  (II  P.171). 

”We  treat  our  kinsman  as  men  use  an  old  famished  lion  in 
his  cage,  and  thrust  him  now  and  then  a  calf  to  mumble, 
to  keep  his  old  jaws  in  exercise.”  (II,  P.  208). 

”He  spoke  of  fishing — I  have  sent  him  home,  a  trout  pro¬ 
perly  tickled.”  (II,  P.  244). 

’’The  cries  of  the  soldiers  repeating  their  signals,  and 
seeking  to  join  their  several  banners,  sounded  like  the 
howling  of  bewildered  dogs  seeking  their  masters.”  (II, 

P.  327). 

” Quentin  heard  in  the  city  a  humming  murmur,  like  that  of 
disturbed  bees  mustering  for  the  defence  of  their  hives.” 

(  II,  P.  328). 

’’The  large  body  of  infantry  offered  such  resistance  as  the 
hedge-hog  presents  to  his  enemy.”  (II,  P.  334). 
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"They  then  closed,  like  the  wolf  and  the  wolf-dog." 

(II,  P.  329). 

"He  was  about  to  spring  away  in  pursuit  of  the  Boar  of 

Ardennes,  as  the  greyhound  tracks  the  deer."  (II,  P.  340). 

Both  Merimee  and  Scott  performed  a  real  service  to  the 
novel  by  their  extensive  use  of  realistic  dialogue.  Some  previous 
novelists  such  as  Fielding,  Defoe,  etc.  had  unfolded  character  and 
given  momentum  to  their  plots  by  the  use  of  direct  rather  than  re¬ 
ported  conversations,  but  this  method  was  not  in  very  great  use 
until  after  our  two  authors  had  made  it  popular.  The  two  methods 
of  furthering  the  plot  and  of  revealing  character  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  longer  novel  up  to  Scott’s  time  were  the  straight 
narrative  and  the  letter  form,  the  latter  made  so  popular  by  Rich¬ 
ardson.  The  extensive  use  of  conversation  was  something  quite  new 
to  the  public,  who  liked  it  because  it  gave  an  air  of  verity,  of 
reality,  to  the  story. 

Scott's  characters  become  real  to  us  chiefly  through 
their  conversation;  indeed,  without  it,  they  would  be  little  more 
than  dolls  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  period.  His  characters 
speak  longer  speeches  than  Merimee' s,  and  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  speech,  less  natural  to  the  reader  of  today,  and  more  in  the 
romantic  strain  than  that  used  by  Merimee' s.  But  one  of  Scott’s 
strong  features  is  that  he  is  able  to  change  this  conversational 
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style  so  wonderfully  well,  to  vary  it  with  the  station  and  the 
education  of  the  speaker,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  sound 
convincing.  When  one  considers  the  vast  range  of  characters  in  one 
of  Scott’s  novels,  practically  all  of  whom  have  something  to  say, 
he  must  remark  on  the  author’s  ability  to  put  suitable  words  into 
the  mouth  of  each  (excepting  his  high-born  heroines,  whom  we  shall 
consider  later).  In  Quentin  Durward  he  has  observed  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  speech  to  each  character  among  such  varying  ranks  of  society 
as  are  represented  by  the  king  and  courtiers,  the  wandering  Bohem¬ 
ians,  the  astrologer  Galeotti,  bluff  Lord  Crawford  of  the  Scottish 
Archers,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  and  so  on. 

One  of  Scott’s  most  difficult  tasks  must  have  been  to 
create  a  style  of  speech  for  King  Louis,  his  statesmen  and  court¬ 
iers,  and  to  make  this  fabricated  form  convincing.  Elton  (1)  sug¬ 
gests  that  what  helped  him  in  this  was  undoubtedly  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  conversation^details  of  feudalism,  riding,  hawking, 
hunting,  knighthood,  chivalry  and  heraldry,  subjects  which  Scott 
loved  and  in  the  language  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  steeped.  We 
might  quote  at  random  a  speech  of  this  type,  one  hy  Charles  the 
Bold,  when  he  learns  of  Louis’  treachery  in  fomenting  revolt  among 

(1)  Oliver  Elton,  Survey  of  English  Literature,  I,  1780-1830 
(London,  1920),  331. 
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the  Liegeois,  and  holding  commerce  with  de  la  Marck: 

'’Hold,  gentlemen,  return  your  swords;  it  is  sufficient 
you  promise  not  to  use  them.  And  you,  Louis  of  Valois, 
must  regard  yourself  as  my  prisoner,  until  you  are 
cleared  of  having-  abetted  sacrilege  and  murder.  Have 
him  to  Earl  Herbert’s  Tower.  Let  him  have  six  gentlemen 
of  his  train  to  attend  him,  such  as  he  shall  choose.  J^jr 
Lord  of  Crawford,  your  guard  must  leave  the  castle,  and 
shall  be  honourably  quartered  elsewhere.  Up  with  the 
drawbridge,  and  down  with  every  portcullis.  Let  the 
gates  of  the  town  be  trebly  guarded.  Draw  the  floating- 
bridge  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river.  Bring  round 
the  castle  my  band  of  Black  Walloons,  and  treble  the 
sentinels  on  every  post!  You,  D’Hymbercourt ,  look  that 
Patrols  of  horse  and  foot  make  the  round  of  the  town  every 
half  hour  during  the  night,  and  every  hour  during  the  day 
— if  indeed  such  ward  shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak, 
for  it  is  like  we  may  be  sudden  in  this  matter.  Look  to 
the  person  of  Louis,  as  you  love  your  life.” 

And  the  kingly  reply  of  Louis: 

’’Sirs,  grief  for  the  death  of  his  ally  hath  made  your 
prince  frantic.  I  trust  you  know  better  your  duty,  as 
knights  and  noblemen,  than  to  abet  him  in  his  treasonable 
violence  against  his  liege  lord.”  (Ch.  XXVII). 

Old  Mortality  illustrates  perhaps  better  than  the  other 

novel,  Scott’s  power  to  make  the  conversation  of  his  characters 

both  real  and  vivid.  Although  we  may  find  fault  with  Edith  Bell- 

enden’s  conversation  as  too  stiffly  formal,  and  therefore  lacking 

in  conviction,  her  maid  Jenny  Dennison  speaks  quite  differently. 

Henry  Morton’s  talk  too,  varies  from  that  of  Cuddie  Headrigg,  as 

do  their  stations  in  life.  In  this  novel  Scott  has  tremendous 

scope  for  the  characterization  of  many  different  types,  and  he 
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takes  full  advantage  of  it,  especially  when  like  old  Mause  Head- 
rigg,  they  use  the  native  Scots  dialect.  It  is  then  above  all 
that  the  talk  is  real  and  natural—not  so  romantic  perhaps,  "but 
striking  exactly  the  right  note. 

In  the  Chronique  many  of  the  anecdotes  which  comprise  the 
tale,  and  most  of  the  action  too,  are  related  by  means  of  convers¬ 
ations  which  are  essentially  realistic  and  natural.  Trahard  has 
apparently  counted  the  number  of  conversations  in  this  short  novel: 

"On  ne  compte,  dans  la  Chronique.  pas  moins  de  vingt-cinq 
dialogues,  tout  vifs,  anime's,  brusque  parfois:  chaque 
personnage  parle  la  langue  la  plus  franche  qui  goit  et 
le  mieux  appropri^e  a  son  4tat."  (1) 

There  is  nothing  stiff  or  cumbersome  about  any  of  these  speeches; 

they  are  shorter  and  more  concise  than  Scott’s  dramatic  speeches, 

striking  in  quite  a  different  way.  This  is  what  people  v/ould  say 

under  these  particular  circumstances,  today,  or  in  Merim^e’s  day, 

or,  we  can  easily  believe,  in  1572*  In  other  words,  Me'rimde  did 

not  seek  to  create  a  way  of  speech  which  might  have  been  used  at 

that  period;  he  used  a  form  of  dialogue  which  would  not  go  out  of 

style,  a  simple  natural  form  with  easy  transitions  and  short  pithy 

sentences  in  which  every  single  word  is  made  to  count. 

Outstanding  among  these  conversations  in  the  Chronique 


(1)  Trahard,  op.  citi,  II,  52. 
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are  the  following: 

between  the  German  horse-soldiers  and  the  women  follow¬ 
ers  in  the  inn.  ( Ch.  I). 

between  the  soldiers  awaiting  instructions  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (Ch.  XX ). 

between  George  and  Bernard  de  Mergy  on  the  subject  of  the 
former's  apostasy.  (Ch.  IV). 

between  Bernard  and  Comminges  on  the  challenge  to  a  duel. 
(Ch.  IX). 

between  Bernard  and  those  he  accosts  on  the  fatal  evening, 
who  are  hastening  to  the  louvre  "pour  le  divertissement 
de  cette  nuit."  (Ch.  XXI ). 

between  Bernard  and  Diane  just  before,  and  during  the  start 
of  the  massacre.  (Ch.  XXI ). 

between  the  king  and  George  when  it  is  suggested  that  the 
latter  assassinate  the  Admiral.  (Ch.  XVII). 

It  was  little  wonder  that  this  new  method  of  story-telling 
by  means  of  direct  conversation  delighted  the  readers  and  was  imita¬ 
ted  by  the  followers  of  Scott  and  Merime'e. 


While  the  historical  novel  of  the  type  written  by  Scott 
and  M^rim^e  was  something  quite  new,  yet  it  naturally  had  certain 
connections  with  contemporary  and  preceding  novels.  Hartland  (1) 
has  analysed  the  characteristics  of  the  Gothic  school  as  found  in 


(1)  R.  W.  Hartland,  Sir  Walter  Scott  et  le  Roman  "Fren^tique" 
(Paris,  1928  ),  Ch.  II,  P.  P.  62-72. 
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Scott,  and  now,  following  this  critic  in  our  six  headings,  we  shall 
note  in  "both  Quentin  Durward  and  the  Chronlque  certain  connections 
with  the  romances  of  this  ”ecole  frdndtique”  which  we  mentioned  in 
Chapter  II. 

I  Scott  knew  that  his  predecessors  had  made  good  use  of 

mystification,  and  he  was  prepared  to  do  the  same.  He  has  written 
a  very  interesting  essay  (1)  on  the  subject,  and  in  1830  he  publi¬ 
shed  his  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  witchcraft,  astrology,  and  fairy  lore. 
Quentin  Durward  intrigues  us  and  holds  our  interest  by  its  air  of 
nystery  which  lasts  throughout  the  story.  The  very  start  of  the 
plot  contains  a  mystery — we  wonder  who  the  silk  merchant  and  the 
strange  ladies  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys  inn  actually  are.  ftfystery  suc¬ 
ceeds  nystery,  piquing  our  curiosity,  carrying  us  on  from  one  pic- 
turesque  scene  to  another:  Quentin’s  strange  vigil  in  the  Hall  of 
Roland,  the  midnight  interview  between  the  necromancer  and  the  king, 
Quentin’s  departure  in  the  black  of  night  on  a  secret  mission  to 
conduct  the  ladies  to  Liege,  the  strange  conduct  Of  the  Zingaro, 
Hayraddin,  and  in  the  final  battle, the  mystifying  disguise  of 
William  de  la  Marck.  We  learn  early  in  the  story  that  Le  Balafre' 


(1)  Scott  ”0n  the  Supernatural  in  Fictitious  Composition,”  Essays 
on  Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the  Drama.  ( London ) . 
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ha*  had  it  predicted  to  him  by  "the  second-sighted  Saunders  Souple- 
jaw,  the  town-souter  of  Glenhoulakin",  that  he  is  to  make  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  house  "by  marriage;  the  prophecy  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  story,  and  it  comes  true  with  Le  Balafr^ii  victory 
over  de  la  Marck,  and  his  nephew's  marriage  to  Isabelle  of  Croye. 
There  are  other  fortune-telling  episodes  too:  Hayraddin  reads 
Quentin's  future  from  his  palm,  and  Galeotti  Marti  does  the  same 
before  the  youth  sets  out  on  his  secret  errand  for  the  king.  There 
is  lacking  however,  in  Scott,  the  horrible  terrors  of  ghosts  and 
corpses  and  midnight  shrieks  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  mys- 
tery  element  in  the  Gothic  romances. 

Merimee  too  introduces  this  quality  of  mystification,  so 
much  in  demand  by  readers  of  his  day.  Petit  de  Julleville  (1)  tells 
us  that  M^rim^e  loved  stories  of  ghosts  and  that  he  early  had  a 
taste  for  magic.  Chapter  XII  (Magie  Blanche)  of  the  Chronique 
gives  a  highly  colorful  account  of  Diane's  midnight  interview  with 
the  witch-like  hag  amid  her  paraphernalia  of  fruits,  human  bones, 
bloody  rags,  a  rusty  sword  which  she  rubs  with  the  oil  of  a  scorpion, 
and  a  waxen  image  of  Bernard  de  Mergy.  And  after  the  hag's  incanta¬ 
tions,  Eernard  in  truth  does  "burn  with  love"  for  Diane.  Me'rime'e 


(1)  Petit  de  Julleville  quotes  Merimee 's  Une  Correspondence 
In^dite  (Paris,  1897),  95. 
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doesn’t  attempt  to  explain  these  elements  of  the  supernatural  any 
more  than  do  the  Gothic  writers;  he  states  them  and  leaves  us  to 
find  our  own  explanation.  Bernard’s  n^sterious  rendezvous  with 
the  masked  "Spanish  senorita"  of  Chapter  XIV  takes  place  in  truly 
"Gothic"  surroundings,  an  eerily  deserted  narrow  street,  winding 
staircases,  huge  locks  and  holts,  sliding  panels  and  darkness,  Mer 
im£e  seems  to  enjoy  arousing  his  readers’  curiosity  about  such 
events,  and  then  leaving  them  uncertain  or  only  partially  satis¬ 
fied.  Like  Scott’s  story,  the  Chronique  makes  use  of  the  fortune¬ 
telling  device;  in  the  first  chapter  Mila  tells  Bernard  de  Mergy 
that  "Le  pire,  c’est  que  tu  verseras  ton  propre  sang",  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  comes  true  in  the  last  chapter.  There  is  the  incident  of 
the  Catholic  talisman  which  saves  Bernard’s  life,  and  the  prophecy 
in  the  "poisoned"  letter  to  the  Admiral,  of  the  bloody  times  to 
follow* 

"Le  ciel  est  eclair^  a  1’ Occident  de  lueurs  sanglantes* 
Des  4toiles  ont  disparu  dans  le  firmament,  et  des  £pdes 
enflammles  ont  dt^  vues  dans  les  airs,”  (Ch.  VI). 

II  A  passion  for  action  involving  violent  and  catastrophic 

events  was  another  essential  element  of  the  Gothic  school,  and  Mer- 

im£e  was  imbued  with  it.  In  his  correspondence  he  advises  a  friend 

"Defaites-vous  de  votre  optimisme,  et  figurez-vous  que 
nous  sommes  dans  ce  monde  pour  nous  battre  envers  et 
contre  tous . Sachez  aussi  qu’ il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus 
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commun  que  de  faire  le  mal  pour  le  plaisir  de  le  faire.” 

(1) 

At  another  time,  referring  to  himself,  he  says: 

"L’energie  meme  dans  les  mauvaises  passions  excite  touj- 
ours  en  nous  l’etonnement  et  une  esp^ce  d ' admiration . "  (2) 

Disillusionment,  pessimism,  misanthropy  and  raisfortxme  are  present 
in  almost  all  Merimee’s  stories-— Col omba,  Mateo  Falcone,  la  Jacqu¬ 
erie,  Tamango .  Civil  war,  treachery,  and  murder  after  murder  are 
the  themes  of  so  many  of  them,  and  yet  all  is  told  calmly,  with  a 
sort  of  "bitterness  and  cold  raillery  against  the  foolishness  of  man¬ 
kind  in  permitting  himself  to  become  involved  in  such  misfortunes. 
Merimee’s  refusal  to  allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  any  emotion  or 
sympathy  at  such  scenes  of  horror  merely  serves  to  enhance  their 
realism. 

Merime*e’s  personality  is  really  apparent  in  the  Chronique 
— ironic  pessimism  and  cold  scorn  and  indifference  for  mankind,  a 
certain  sensuality,  an  element  of  unbelief  which  permits  him  to 
make  sport  of  priests  and  monks,  an  indifference  to  good  or  evil  in 
the  scheme  of  life— these  are  apparent  on  almost  every  page.  After 
the  duel,  Beville  coolly  removes  the  watch  from  the  neck  of  his  dead 
friend  Comminges,  and  tells  de  Mergy  to  get  busy  and  provide  another 

(1)  Merim^e,  Lettres  A  Une  Ineonnue  (Paris,  n.  d.),  I,  8. 

(2)  M^rimee,  "La  Venus  d’llle,"  Colomba,  etc.  (Paris,  n.  d.)»  270. 
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citizen  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  he  has  just  killed.  Diane  tries 
to  convert  Bernard  with  the  argument  that  their  sing  might  thus  he 
made  the  element  of  their  salvation.  On  his  way  to  Diane's  on  the 
night  of  the  massacre,  Bernard  sees  corpses  thrown  from  windows,  and 
a  woman  shot  down  at  close  range  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Captain 
Hornstein  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  cutting  off  the  head  of 
a  wounded  man.  The  Loire  is  full  of  corpses  lying  on  their  hacks,  as 
if  asking  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  The  wounds  of  Ceorge  and  Beville 
are  described;  there  was  ’’a  sort  of  feeble  whistling  produced  by  the 
air  coming  out  through  a  wound  in  Peville's  breast  at  the  same  time 
as  through  his  mouth,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound  like  red  foam.” 

Merime"e  relates  such  scenes  of  ghastly  horror  almost  as 
though  he  were  delighting  to  disconcert  and  shock  our  minds  with  the 
revolting  details.  One  of  the  most  gruesome  and  memorable  passages 
from  the  Chronique  is  the  following: 

When  Bernard  de  Mergy,  disguised  as  a  monk  on  his  flight  to 
La  Rochelle,  is  disturbed  by  a  disagreeable  odour  while  waiting  for 
iis  dinner,  the  cause  is  explained  to  him  by  the  garrulous  woman  who 
ceeps  the  inn: 


Des  cochons?  Ah',  voila  qui  est  plaisant’.  Des  cochons? 
Oui,  a  peu  pr£s;  ce  sont  bien  des  cochons,  car,  comme  dit 
1' autre,  de  leur  vivant  ils  etaient  habilles  de  sole;  mais 
ces  cochons-la  ca  n'est  pas  pour  manger.  Ce  sont  des 
huguenots,  reverence  parler,  mon  pere,  que  l'on  brule  au 
bord  de  1'eau,  a  cent  pas  d'ici,  et  c'est  leur  fumet  que 
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v on b  sentez. 

— Des  huguenots*. 

— Oui,  des  huguenots.  Est-ce  que  <ja  vous  fait  quel  que 
chose?  II  ne  faut  pas  que  cela  vous  ote  l'app^tit.  Quant 
a  changer  de  salle  porr  diner,  je  n*en  ai  qu’une;  ainsi 
vous  serez  hien  ohlig^  de  vous  en  contenter.  Bah*,  le 
huguenot,  cela  ne  sent  pas  d4ja  si  mauvais*  Au  reste,  si 
on  ne  les  bruiait  Pas,  peut-eore  qu'na  pueraient  hien 
davantage.  II  y  en  avait  un  tas  ce  matin  sur  le  sahle,  un 

tas  aussi  haut . quoi'.  aussi  haut  que  voila  cette  chemin 

ee. 


— Et  vous  allez  voir  ces  cadavres? 

— Ah*,  vous  me  dites  cela  Parcequ’ils  etaient  nus.  Mais 
des  morts,  mon  reverend ,  ja  ne  compte  Pas;  £a  ne  me  fais- 
ait  plus  d’effet  que  si  j’avais  vu  un  tas  de  grenouilles 
mortes.  II  paralt  tout  de  m£me  qu’ils  ont  joliment  trav- 
aille  hier  a  Orleans,  car  la  Loire  nous  en  a  furieusement 
apport^  de  ce  poisson  heretique — la,  et,  comme  les  eaux 
sont  hasses,  on  en  trouve  tous  les  jours  sur  le  sahle  qui 
restent  a  sec.  Meme  hier,  comme  le  gar^on  meunier  regard- 
ait  s*il  y  avait  des  tanches  dans  son  filet,  voila-t-il 
Pas  qu* il  trouve  dedans  une  femme  morte  qui  avait  un  f ier 
coup  de  halleharde  dans  l’estomac.  Tenez,  ja  lui  entrait 
par  la  et  ca  sortait  entre  les  epaules.  II  aurait  mieux 
aime  trouver  une  helle  carpe,  tout  de  meme. . .  .Mais  qu* 
avesvous  done,  mon  reve'rend?  ....  Est-ce  que  vous  voulez 
tomher  en  pamoison?  Voulez-vous  que  je  vous  donne,  en 
attendant  votre  diner,  un  coup  de  vin  de  Beaugency?  ca 
vous  remettra  le  coeur  au  ventre.**  (Ch.  XXIII ) 

Scott  also  has  his  pictures  of  monstrosities,  hut  they  do 

not  possess  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  this  cruel  and  cool 

irony  of  Merim^e’s. 

"Walter  Scott  is  never  hitter;  he  loves  men  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  heart,  excuses  or  tolerates  them,  does  not 
chastise  vices,  hut  unmasks  them,  and  that  not  rudely."  (1) 


(1)  H.  A •  Taine,  History  of  English  literature  (New  York,  1897), 
II,  257. 
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Some  of  his  novels,  such  as  Kenilworth ,  St.  Rongn*  a  Well ,  and  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  are  completely  tragic.  Eut  in  others  like  Quen¬ 
tin  Purward .  the  reader  has  the  feeling  that  despite  the  horrors  and 
atrocities,  all  will  eventually  turn  out  well. 

Scott’s  very  themes  often  involve  catastrophic  action, 
violence  and  "bloodshed.  In  mentln  Purward ,  the  action  revolves 
around  Louis’  we"b  of  cunning  and  intrigue,  which  culminates  in  the 
horrible  murder  of  the  aged  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  retention  of 
Louis  as  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Old  Mortality  "begins 
with  the  violent  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  at  the  hands  of  the 
fanatical  Burley  and  his  followers,  and  it  traces  the  bloody  and 
desperate  fortunes  of  the  Covenanters  from  the  skirmish  at  Drumciog 
to  their  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  the  brutal  punishment  which 
is  finally  their  lot. 

Both  of  Scott’s  novels  have  plenty  of  horrible  details. 

In  Quentin  Purward  we  are  at  the  very  first  greeted  with  bodies  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  trees  around  the  Castle,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  last 
examples  of  the  readiness  of  the  executioners,  Trois-Echelles  and 
Petit-Andr^,  to  exercise  their  trade  under  their  master,  Tristan 
l’Hermite;  we  are  given  full  details  of  the  hanging  of  Zamet  Magrau- 
bin,  and  Quentin  himself  narrowly  exeapes  the  same  fate*  Another 
violent  death,  in  addition  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  takes  place 
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in  the  form  of  a  hanging,  at  de  la  March's  feast.  As  a  concluding; 
gory  hit,  Le  Balafre  "saunters  composedly  towards  the  river,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand,  hy  the  gory  locks,  a  human  head,  with  as  much  in¬ 
difference  as  a  fowler  carries  a  game  pouch."  (II,  Ch.  XX).  In 
Old  Mortality  there  are  the  battles  with  their  detailed  action,  and 
there  is  the  bloody  scene  where  Claverhouse  overtakes  and  dispatches 
the  maniacal  Covenanters  in  the  farmhouse.  There  are  some  horrible 
details  of  the  entry  into  Edinburgh  of  the  victors  with  their  pris¬ 
oners.  For  example: 

"The  next  object  was  two  heads  borne  upon  pikes;  and  be¬ 
fore  each  bloody  head  were  carried  the  hands  of  the  dis¬ 
membered  sufferers,  which  were,  by  the  brutal  mockery  of 
those  who  bore  them,  often  approached  towards  each  other, 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation  or  prayer.  These 
bloody  atrophies  belonged  to  two  preachers  who  had  fallen 

at  Bothwell  Bridge . The  heads  of  others  who  had 

fallen  were  borne  in  triumph  before  the  survivors,  some  on 
pikes  and  halberds,  some  in  sacks  bearing  the  names  of  the 
slaughtered  persons  labelled  on  the  outside."  (Ch.  XXXV). 

But  we  do  not  have  the  feeling  in  these  scenes  of  Scott's 
that  he  is  telling  such  things  merely  to  shock  our  sensibilities 
and  to  make  us  ill  with  a  few  choice  details;  the  cool,  ironically 
indifferent  touch  which  M4rim4e  gives  to  his  scenes  of  horror flack¬ 
ing. 

Ill  The  picturesque  Bohemians  whom  we  first  see  indulging  in 

their  peculiar  expressions  of  grief  over  the  hanging  of  one  of  their 
number,  play  a  colourful  and  somewhat  theatrical  Part  in  guentin 
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Purward ;  possibly  they  were  suggested  to  Scott  by  the  Bohemians  in 
lewis’  Monk  and  in  some  of  the  German  dramas  of  the  Gothic  period. 
In  Merimee’s  novel,  the  "Reitres”  or  German  horse-soldiers  under 
captain  Hornstein  provide  a  background  for  his  introduction,  altho¬ 
ugh  they  do  not  give  the  same  type  of  atmosphere  and  local  color 
that  we  find  in  Scott’s  story  with  the  Oriental  foreigners-  In 
Mila  and  her  friend,  who  follow  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  mer¬ 
cenaries,  there  is  however  the  introduction  of  a  bohemian  element: 

”11  y  avait  un  melange  de  mis^re  et  de  luxe  dans  leurs 
vetements,  qui  n’avaient  pas  4te  faits  pour  elles,  et 
que  les  chances  de  la  guerre  semblaient  avoir  mis  entre 
leurs  mains.  L’une  portait  une  espece  de  corps  en  damas 
broche  d'or,  mais  tout  terni,  avec  vine  simple  robe  de 
toile.  I’autre  avait  une  robe  de  velours  violet  avec  un 
chapeau  d’homme,  de  feutre  gris,  orne  d’une  plume  de 
coq.  Tor.tes  les  deux  etaient  jolies. • . • • .  Elles  avaient 
quitte  l’Allemagne  sans  emploi  bien  regie'’.  La  robe  de 
velours  etait  boheme;  elle  savait  tirer  les  cartes  et 
jouer  de  la  mandoline.  I* autre  avait  des  connaissances 
en  chirurgie.. . ”  (Ch.  I). 

IV  Hartland  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Rad- 

cliff  e  and  others  of  the  Gothic  school  were  accustomed  to  give  a 
certain  tone  and  colour  to  their  chapter  headings  by  borrowing  quo¬ 
tations  from  Shakespeare  and  from  other  poets  with  romantic  tenden¬ 
cies.  Scott  follows  this  interesting  practice;  instead  of  naming 
each  chapter,  he  numbers  it  and  uses  a  short  quotation  from  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
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Samuel  Johnson  and  Thomson.  But  as  Hartland  (1)  points  out,  when 
no  suitable  verse  comes  readily  to  Scott's  mind,  he  simple  compo¬ 
ses  verses  for  these  chapter  headings,  and  adds  to  them  the  words 
•'Old  flay",  "Old  Ballad",  or  "Anonymous".  Of  the  thirty-seven 
chapters  of  Quentin  Durward  we  have  counted  almost  a  dozen  (2)  with 
such  composed"quotations".  We  find  Melrimee  not  only  giving  each 
chapter  a  title,  but  quoting  as  weli ,  like  Scott,  from  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Molidre,  Rabelais,  Otway,  etc.;  for  chapter 
XXII I  of  the  Cbronique  he  quotes  from  a  "Chanson  populaire". 

V  Hartland  reminds  us  too  that  Scott  got  from  the  Gothic 

writers  the  inspiration  for  interspersing  his  novels  with  the  bal¬ 
lads  and  romantic  poems  which  he  so  dearly  loved.  He  sometimes  uses 
quotations,  but  frequently  puts  in  poetry  of  his  own.  Quentin  Dur¬ 
ward  has  fewer  such  bits  than  some  of  the  Scottish  novels,  for  Scott 
was  so  much  more  at  home  in  the  Scottish  ballads  and  legends  which 
he  had  made  a  very  part  of  him.  However,  we  find  occasional  bits 
of  song  in  this  novel,  and  a  charming  little  ditty  sung  by  the 
"lady  of  the  Lute"  in  Chapter  IV.  Merim£e  on  the  other  hand,  sel¬ 
dom  indulges  in  any  "divertissement,"  or  in  anything  but  what  is 
essential;  but  we  do  find  the  words  of  an  old  Huguenot  song  in 


(1)  Hartland,  op.  cit.,  65. 

(2)  Quentin  Purward,  Chapters  III,  VI,  XII,  XIV,  XV,  and  in  Part 
II,  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XII,  XIII,  XVII. 
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Chapter  I  of  the  Chronigue .  and  Merim^e  revives  the  story  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Kamel  in,  which  Mila  relates  at  some  length  to  the 
soldiers . 


But  Scott  and  Merimee  differed  from  the  writers  of  the 
Gothic  school  in  that  they  succeeded  in  creating  characters  who 
were  real  personalities.  (Scott's  high-born  heroines  bear  certain 
similarities  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's,  but  we  shall  discuss  them  later). 
Each  of  these  novelists  is  a  master  portrait-painter,  although 
their  methods  differ. 

Carlyle  said, "Your  Shakespeare  fashions  his  characters 
from  the  heart  outwards;  your  Scott  fashions  them  from 
the  skin  inwards  never  getting  near  the  heart  of  them." 

(1) 

This  may  be  true  of  Scott's  method,  but  Carlyle's  estimate 
of  the  result  is  not  a  just  one.  Scott  is  no  penetrating  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  considers  and.  pictures  carefully  the  various  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  a  soul.  But  he  does  not  neglect,  as  some  of  the  other 
so-called  historical  novelists  have  done,  to  depict  his  characters 
carefully,  even  though  he  does  give  so  much  attention  to  the  dress, 
the  trappings,  and  outward  appearances  of  the  age  in  which  his  nov¬ 
el  is  set.  Scott  has  an  instinct  for  character  drawing,  which 


(l)  Carlyle,  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays 
(New  York,  1900),  IV,  75. 
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happily  is  able  to  dispense  with  analysis;  a  general  Impression  of 
a  character  is  clearly  indicated,  and  this  outline  is  gradually 
filled  in  with  innumerable  details  which  serve  to  emphasize  and  re¬ 
emphasize  the  individual  distinctive  qualities  which  make  up  this 
character.  The  whole  method  results  in  what  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  of  the  good  novelist,  a  portrayal  of  living  creatures, 
persons  of  flesh  and  blood.  Their  features  are  precise  and  their 
traits  individual,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  or  forget 
them,  in  spite  of  their  number.  In  other  words,  the  impression  we 
get  from  Quentin  Durward  is  one  of  real  life,  but  of  life  in  a  more 
romantic  setting,  and  with  more  varied  and  picturesque  characters 
than  the  ordinary  reader  is  likely  to  encounter  today. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  of  the  historical  characters  in 
Quentin  Durward.  "Scott  was  fortunate  in  that  history  had  provided 
him  with  two  such  well-contrasted  characters  as  Louis  XI  of  Prance, 
and  his  vassal,  Charles  the  Bold",  (1)  the  latter  of  whom  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  ambition  to  assume  the  title  of  king  over  a  separate 
state,  and  was  constantly  harassing  Louis.  The  portrait  of  the  king 
is  particularly  well  done,  combining  popular  ideas  of  Louis  XI  with 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  details  related  by  Comines,  who 


(1)  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (New  York, 
1901),  IV,  120. 
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probably  had  enough  time  during  the  king’s  imprisonment  at  Peronne 

to  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  his  nature. 

”We  need  not  ask  if  Scott  has  given  us  the  true  Louis  XI; 
modern  research  has  found  more  light  and  less  shadow  in 
that  strange  career;  but  at  any  rate  he  has  given  us  a 
being  in  whom  we  must  needs  believe,  one  who  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  subtle  of  his  portraits  of 
the  great.  We  accept  Louis’  treachery  and  superstition 
as  we  accept  his  iron  courage,  and  so  masterful  is  his 
vitality  that  we  forget  his  crooked  morals  in  admiration 
of  his  power. ”  ( 1 ) 

Scott’s  second  introduction  to  Quentin  Lurward  (1831) 
fully  shows  how  he  resented  not  only  Louis’  purely  selfish  cruelty, 
but  also  the  part  that  he  played  in  the  overthrow  of  a  code  of 
principles  '’founded  on  generosity  and  self-denial”  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  selfish  ambition  and  corruption.  As  we  have  remarked,  it 
was  under  this  monarch  that  the  feudal  system  and  the  ideals  of  chiv¬ 
alry  (of  which  Scott  thought  so  much)  (2)  received  a  severe  blow 
which  finally  resulted  in  their  death.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
Scott  to  have  depicted  Louis  as  entirely  without  redeeming  qualities 
(and  many  novelists  would  have  followed  this  line  of  least  resistance^ 
but  with  usual  generosity,  he  admits  that,  ”Probably  there  is  no 
portrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its  softer  shades.”  (Introduct¬ 
ion).  While  he  scores  Louis  as  "a  character  purely  selfish,”  "an 


(1)  J.  Euchan,  op.  cit.,  257. 

(2)  Scott,  "Essay  in  Chivalry”,  Essays  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  and 
the  Drama  ( London ) . 
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incarnation  of  the  Devil  himself,”  and  does  not  try  to  hide  his 
faults,  he  admits  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  man  of  'Threat  nat¬ 
ural  firmness  and  sagacity  of  character,”  and  he  actually  paints 
him  at  his  test.  Louis'  kindness  (when  it  would  fit  in  with  his 
own  ends)  to  the  stranger,  Quentin,  is  shown,  as  well  as  his  utter 
lack  of  heart  in  abandoning  to  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  the  help¬ 
less  women  who  had  expected  to  find  a  refuge  at  his  court.  His 
calmness  and  clearness  of  judgment  in  a  crisis  are  displayed  in  the 
great  scene  in  which  the  revolt  of  the  Liegeois,  the  result  of  his 
dishonesty  and  intrigue,  is  announced.  His  energy  in  the  battle 
against  de  la  Marck  is  shown, as  well  as  his  lack  of  good  faith  in 
willingly  acceding  to  all  of  Charles'  demands,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  freedom,  demands  which  he  intends  to  refuse  again  so  soon  as 
it  shall  suit  his  purpose.  Louis’  is  a  complicated  character,  as 
complicated  as  his  own  machinations — Scott  paints  him  well,  so  well 
that  the  monarch  almost  steals  the  show.  We  agree  with  Andrew 
Lang's  verdict  on  Scott's  portrayal  of  the  French  monarch: 

”Louis  is  probably  the  chef  d' oeuvre  even  among  the  royal 
portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Romancers  and  the  Romancer  of 
Princes. ”  ( 1 ) 

Much  is  made  of  Louis'  superstitions  and  his  piety  (the 


(1)  Andrew  Lang,  editor’s  introduction  to  Quentin  Durward 
(Boston,  1894),  xiv. 
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leaden  saints  in  his  hatband,  his  peculiar  forms  of  oath,  of  which 
he  considered  only  certain  ones  binding,  his  favorite  saints  to 
whom  he  prays  on  certain  occasions,  when  he  has  broken  his  oaths 
to  others,  his  consultation  of  and  dependence  on  astrologers  and 
so-called  magicians)*  All  of  this  adds  colour  and  interest  to  this 
masterful  portrait  of  as  crafty  and  calculating  a  monarch  as  ever 
ruled.  And  in  the  long  run,  is  it  not  these  little  things  that  we 
remember  in  history,  that  make  it  real  to  us*  Ker  questions  whether 
Scott  is  merely  superficial  in  ths  use  of  such  details,  and  he  fin¬ 
ally  concludes  as  all  readers  of  Quentin  Durward  surely  must: 

"The  quaint  touches  help  and  do  not  hinder  the  expression 
of  his  (Louis’)  character;  and  his  character  when  it  is 
tried  in  the  great  ordeal,  when  the  least  mistake  might 
let  down  the  whole  threatening  weight  of  Charles’  anger 
and  revenge,  is  such  as  to  win  over  even  the  most  innoc¬ 
ent  hearts  to  take  sides  with  this  devilish  person  who 
plays  so  well.  No  one  wants  him  to  be  beaten.  After  all, 
he  makes  the  fortune  of  Quentin  Durward."  (1) 

The  bluff,  brutal,  hasty,  ambitious  Charles  of  Burgundy 

as  depicted  by  Scott  is  also  drawn  from  the  character  furnished  to 

Scott  by  the  historian,  Comines.  Although  the  king  is  perhaps  a 

I  little  more  subtly  and  carefully  done,  Scott  succeeds  in  making  as 

fine  a  contrast  between  these  two  historical  characters  as  if  he 

had  got  them  entirely  from  his  imagination;  in  fact,  he  makes  them 


(1)  W.  P.  Ker,  Collected  Essays  (London,  1925),  I,  201. 
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real  to  us  largely  because  he  draws  to  the  full  on  his  imagination 
for  the  detailed  description  of  the  historic  meeting1  at  Peronne,  as 
dramatic  a  situation  as  could  he  found  in  a  novel. 

Other  historical  characters  too,  the  noble  Count  of  Cre- 
vecoeur,  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Count  de  Dunois,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Cardinal  Balue,  Oliver  le  Dain,  even  the  historian,  Des 
Comines  himself,  all  follow  accepted  tradition  and  help  to  create 
an  historically  accurate  setting  for  the  fictitious  tale  of  high 
adventure  and  romance. 

Scott  believes  in  his  characters  and  is  enthusiastic 
about  them;  he  likes  them  (even  Louis)  and  shows  his  real  interest 
in  them  and  their  adventures.  But  Merim^e  has  no  special  liking 
or  sympathy  for  his  characters,  or  at  least  he  does  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  exhibit  any  interest.  However,  in  spite  of  his  indifference 
he  paints  them  well.  He  does  not  make  us  see  many  historical  per¬ 
sonages;  Coligny,  Charles  IX,  La  Noue  and  La  Place  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  really  pictured,  for  we  have  already  noted  the  sum¬ 
mary  fashion  in  which  he  disposes  (in  Chapter  VIII)  of  many  of  the 
court  figures  of  the  period.  We  have  earlier  in  this  chapter  lik¬ 
ened  Merimee’s  descriptions  of  physical  qualities  to  the  paintings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence— a  few  essential  features  are  blocked  in, 
and  the  other  impressions  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves*  The 
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same  comparison  applies  to  his  portrayal  of  character.  So  Mdrimde’s 
method  is  essentially  different  from  Scott’s  method  of  giving  a  fair¬ 
ly  complete  picture  to  "begin  with  and  then  insisting  continually  on 
the  qualities  of  character  he  wishes  to  emphasize;  moreover,  there 
is  no  scattering  of  the  effect  through  multiplicity  of  detail.  Taine 
puts  it  well: 

"Merimee  probably  would  have  explained  if  questioned,  that 
the  character  of  each  man  can  be  reduced  to  three  or  four 
principal  traits  or  features,  which  can  be  expressed  com¬ 
pletely  by  five  or  six  significant  actions — the  rest  is 
derived  or  indifferent,  and  it  is  time  lost  to  show  it, 
for  intelligent  readers  will  guess  it,  and  one  whould  write 
only  for  intelligent  readers.”  (1) 

One  never  finds  a  character  analysis  in  all  its  nuances  in 
Merim^e  any  more  than  in  Scott.  If  he  had  searched  too  deeply  into 
the  souls  of  his  characters,  he  might  have  discovered  something  to 
upset  his  poise,  his  sang-froid,  his  attitude  as  a  calm,  disinter¬ 
ested  observer  of  fact;  or  conversely,  if  he  himself  had  been  fired 
with  some  deep  feeling  or  inspiration,  he  might  have  breathed  it 
into  his  characters.  But  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  either  breadth  or 
depth,  Merimee's  psychology  too,  is  sure  of  itself,  exact  and  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  few  characteristics  which  he  does  choose  to  portray. 
Often  through  some  action  or  a  few  spoken  words  he  portrays  char- 


(1)  H.  Taine,  Derniers  Essais  de  Critique  et  d’Histoire  (Paris, 
1903),  223. 
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acter,  rather  than  through  discussion  or  analysis.  For  example, 
once  the  king  has  falteringly  made  the  proposal  to  George  that  the 
latter  should  assassinate  Coligny,  he  bursts  out  in  a  torrent  of 
words,  although  he  doesn’t  generally  talk  very  much;  the  gun  fin¬ 
ally  drops  from  his  trembling  hands,  and  clatters  on  the  floor,  and 
as  George  leaves  the  room  he  hears  Charles  taking  out  his  bad  hum¬ 
our  on  his  dog.  Again,  Diane,  faced  with  Bernard’s  refusal  even 
in  the  face  of  danger,  to  abjure  his  own  faith,  clasps  his  doublet 
and  repulsed  so  that  she  falls  to  the  floor,  she  gets  up  with  the 
agility  of  a  young  tigress,  and  drags  him  back  from  the  door,  de¬ 
claring  that  her  love  supersedes  her  vows  to  her  religion.  Surely 
there  is  a  world  of  intuitive  psychology  in  the  portrayal  of  these 
simple  actions. 

The  portrait  of  Admiral  Coligny  ”au  cure-dents’1  is  a  good 
one.  The  scene  of  Bernard’s  reception  by  this  Protestant  leader 
(Ch.  TV)  is  rather  more  detailed  than  is  usual  with  Merimde;  it 
impresses  us  with  Coligny’s  intrepid  bravery  and  calm  bearing  be¬ 
fore  threats  from  the  Guises,  his  kind  consideration  to  those  who 
sought  him  out  with  petitions,  as  well  as  to  the  son  of  his  old 
friend,  Mergy,  and  above  all.  his  respect  for  the  king.  For  a  time 
this  Protestant  was  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the  favour  of  the  cath¬ 
olic  king  that  it  was  said  of  him  in  court  circles,  ’’Depuis  la  mort 
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de  Louis  XIII,  c'est  Gaspard  Ier  qui  est  roi  de  France.”  (Ch.  IV). 

In  Chapter  VIII  M^rimde  mockingly  makes  sport  of  novel¬ 
ists  who  like  Scott,  cannot  resist  an  opportunity  to  draw  the  por¬ 
traits  of  all  the  characters  in  a  scene.  In  this  so-called  "Dia¬ 
logue  between  the  Reader  and  the  Author,”  Merimee  is  asked  first 
of  all  to  depict  Charles  IX: 

"Decrivez  d’abord  son  costume,  puis  vous  me  ferez  son 
portrait  physique,  enfin  son  portrait  moral.  C’est  au- 
jourd’hui  la  grande  route  pour  tout  faiseur  de  romans.” 

He  finally  consents  to  give  this  portrait,  but  with  scornful  cyni¬ 
cism  tells  us  purposely,  exactly  nothing  in  one  whole  Page.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Merimee  intended,  this  monarch’s  character  is  depicted 
throughout  the  novel  with  few  but  accurate  strokes:  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  religion  of  those  like  Coligny,  who  serve  him  well,  his 
vacillation  before  the  massacre,  his  cruelty  at  the  hunt  when,  with 
”the  air  of  a  butcher”  he  twists  the  knife  in  the  stag’s  wound  and 

allows  the  blood  to  spurt  over  him,  and  on  the  night  of  St.  Barthol- 

9f 

omew  when  he  stands  at  a  window^his  palace,  sniping  for  sport  at  the 
Passers-by,  his  treachery  to  his  faithful  friend  Coligny,  in  making 
plans  to  have  him  assassinated,  immediately  after  having  left  him 
with  equivocal  expressions  of  devotion,  his  lack  of  courage  in  his 
inability  to  stop  the  massacre  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  impious 
clemency,  and  his  inconsistency  in  "overwhelming  one  Protestant  with 
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caresses,  after  just  having  had  a  hundred  thcmsand  of  them  slaugh¬ 
tered  . " 


It  is  "by  sharp  and  clever  strokes  like  this  that  Merimde 
reveals  character.  The  method  is  interesting  and  most  impressive 
too,  despite  its  freedom  from  the  tremendous  number  of  fascinating 
details  which  Scott  includes. 

La  Noue  ’’au  bras  de  fer,f  is  sent  by  Charles  to  treat  with 
the  Calvinists  at  La  Rochelle,  and  goes  over  to  their  side,  follow¬ 
ing  the  dictated  of  his  conscience,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  two 
parties.  Merimee  fully  characterizes  this  leader,  showing  us  his 
honor  and  patriotism,  his  modesty,  his  moderation  and  justice,  and 
his  self-control.  Each  of  these  characteristics,  as  usual  with 
Merimee,  is  indicated  by  some  action  or  a  little  anecdote,  rather 
than  by  explanation  and  comment.  When  La  Place  slaps  La  IToue  on 
the  cheek,  the  latter  restrains  Mergy  from  correcting  the  old  man: 

’’Quand  sa  barbe  g rise  fut  touchde  Par  la  main  de  ce 
vieux  fou,  il  y  eut  un  instant  rapide  comme  la  pensd'e  oft 
ses  yeux  brilldrent  d’un  e'dair  d  *  indignat  ion  et  de 
courroux.  Aussitot  sa  physionomie  reprit  son  impassibil¬ 
ity  on  eut  dit  que  le  ministre  avait  frapp^  le  buste  de 
marbre  d’un  senateur  romain,  ou  bien  que  la  Uoue  n’ avait 
dte  touche'  que  par  une  chose  inanimee  et  poifsee  par  le 
hasard. 

“Ramenez  ce  vieillard  a  sa  femme,  dit-il  a  un  des 
bourgeois  qui  entrainaient  le  vieux  ministre.  Dites-lui 
d’en  avoir  soin;  certainement  il  ne  se  porte  pas  bien 
aujourd’hui. ”  (Ch.  XXV ). 
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La  Place,  the  aped  and  fanatic  Calvinist  minister  in  the 
Chronigiie  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  immoderate  leaders 
among  the  Covenanters  in  Old  Mortality;  for  this  reason  we  shall 
leave  a  discussion  of  his  character  until  the  next  chapter. 

So  Merimde's  historical  characters  are  indeed  alive,  and  as 
we  know  that  he  took  pains  to  be  historically  accurate,  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  more  vivid,  more  impressive  idea  of  these  personages  under 
the  reign  of  the  last  Valois  than  we  would  get  in  the  casual  study 
of  more  serious  history  books.  Like  Scott,  Me'rimde  has  succeeded  in 
a  novel,  in  making  a  certain  period  of  history  real  and  vital  and 
unforgettable. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  imaginary  characters,  in 
whom  the  novelist  is  able  to  give  free  rein  to  his  inventive  genius, 
for  he  is  not  bound  by  any  ties  of  traditional  acceptance  or  histor¬ 
ical  accuracy  as  in  those  characters  whom  we  have  just  discussed. 

All  too  frequently  Scott's  heroes  are  youths  decidedly  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  esteem,  but  lacking  in  any  definite  personality,  in  any 
real  interest  for  us,  because  of  this  very  perfection.  Scott  does 
not  analyse  their  feelings  or  their  motives  any  more  than  he  does 
those  of  his  historical  characters.  But  after  all,  if  we  had  to 
choose,  who  would  not  prefer  vivid  speech  and  swiftly-moving  action 
to  page  after  page  of  character  analysis?  Scott  might  have  improved 
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hig  heroes  by  using  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  two,  for  as  Grierson 
puts  it: 

"It  is  in  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  man 
or  woman,  that  the  conflict  of  a  novel  or  drama  must  be 
worked  out — the  novel  for  Scott  is  primarily  a  picture  of 
life  at  a  certain  time  rather  than  a  soul’s  history.'*  (1) 

The  hero  of  Quentin  Durward  is  one  of  his  more  fortunate 
creations.  The  young  Scottish  archer  who  leaves  hiw  own  country 
after  all  the  other  immediate  members  of  his  family  have  been  killed, 
and  goes  to  France  to  seek  and  to  find  fame  and  fortune,  is  a  char¬ 
acter  in  whom  we  can  believe.  Although  he  is  proud,  handsome  and 
chivalrovis,  a  good  rider  and  fighter,  and  capable  of  making  chival- 
ric  speeches,  he  has  a  definite  personality  of  his  own,  and  we  are 
not  bored  by  his  virtues.  His  fate  and  fortunes  are  very  definitely 
affected  by  the  political  strife  of  the  period,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
it  is  chiefly  due  to  his  own  exertions  that  he  finally  achieves  his 
reward;  he  is  by  no  means  a  neutral  or  passive  character,  but  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny. 

Henry  Morton,  the  hero  of  Old  Mortality  is  not  so  well 
done,  and  is  more  in  the  manner  of  Scott’s  heroes  in  general.  His 
personality  is  vague  and  his  decisions  difficult  and  uncertain,  des¬ 
pite  his  many  excellent  qualities.  Dragged  into  the  religious  strife 


(1)  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  (London,  1938),  68 
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of  the  time  against  his  own  will,  he  is  forced  this  way  and  that  hy 
the  more  zealous  of  the  Covenanters,  and  he  arouses  their  resent¬ 
ment  and  is  accused  of  treason  when  he  advocates  more  moderate  mea¬ 
sures  and  a  yielding  to  the  law.  The  treatment  of  this  character 
can  he  partly  accounted  for  hy  the  fact  that  Scott  is  more  or  less 
looking  at  the  problems  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  a  nineteen¬ 
th  century  outlook,  and  Morton  thus  becomes  actually  a  spokesman  for 
Scott’s  views.  The  resulting  character  is  one  more  broad-minded  and 
less  definitely  aggressive  in  the  action  and  movement  of  his  day  than 
we  feel  he  might  and  should  have  been.  Edith  Bellenden  loves  Henry 
Morton,  and  in  order  to  bestow  her  upoh  him  Scott  has  to  dispose  of 
that  romantic  figure  of  young  Lord  Evandale  who,  although  his  part 
in  the  novel  is  a  secondary  one,  appeals  greatly  to  our  imagination. 

A  schoolboy  wrote  to  Scott,  ”0h,  Sir  Walter,  how  could  you  take  the 
lady  from  the  gallant  Cavalier,  and  give  her  to  the  crop-eared  Cov¬ 
enanter?”  (1) 

Young  Bernard  de  Mergy  is  a  character  who  holds  our  inter¬ 
est  throughout  his  adventures  in  the  Chronique.  He  too  is  the  type 
of  the  young  chivalrous  knight,  rather  impetuous,  but  bold  and  intre¬ 
pid;  he  leaves  home  and  goes  to  Paris  as  Quentin  goes  to  Plessis- 


(1)  Quoted  by  Andrew  Lang  in  editor's  preface  to  Old  Mortality 
(London,  1907),  xxxviii  from  Abbotsford  M.  S.  S* 
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les-Tours,  to  find  a  kinsman,  to  seek  adventure,  and  to  make  his 
own  way  by  offering  the  aid  of  his  sword  to  the  side  whose  cause  he 
believes  is  just.  Like  Quentin,  he  becomes  involved  in  difficulties 
almost  on  his  arrival,  through  his  naivete'  and  generosity  of  feeling; 
he  is  challenged  to  a  dangerous  duel  by  the  raffine',  Comrainges,  while 
Quentin  narrowly  escapes  being  hanged  by  the  king’s  executioners  for 
having  cut  down  one  of  their  victims  from  a  tree.  Each  falls  in  love 
with  a  beauty  of  high  degree,  but  whereas  Quentin  pursues  his  love 
adventures  to  a  happy  conclusion,  we  have  no  idea  what  was  the  final 
outcome  of  the  affair  between  Diane  and  Bernard. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  characterization  of  the 
official  hero  of  the  Chronique  surpasses  that  of  Quentin.  Bernard 
is  so  torn  between  his  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  his 
love  for  Diane,  that  his  whole  being  is  consumed  by  passion  and  emo¬ 
tion.  His  refusal  to  renounce  his  faith  even  for  her  sake,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Huguenot  cause,  which  is  even  stronger  after  he  has 
seen  the  brutalities  of  the  massacre,  results  in  his  being  the  un¬ 
witting  agent  of  his  brother’s  death.  It  is  this  passionate  emotion, 
this  struggle  in  the  very  depths  of  the  man’s  soul,  which  makes 
Merime'e’s  hero  more  human  than  Quentin  Durward. 

The  true  hero  of  the  Chronique  is  Ceorge  de  Mergy.  Nomin¬ 
ally  a  Catholic,  he  has  changed  his  religion  merely  to  obtain  his 
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revenue  against  the  Prince  of  Conde^  who  has  wronged  him.  Actually 
he  is  like  Me'rimtfe  himself,  in  that  he  believes  in  nothing;  he  is 
honest  with  himself  too,  to  the  very  end,  refusing  the  services  of 
either  priest  or  minister.  He  dies  with  forgiveness  for  the  brother 
at  whose  hands  he  has  met  his  death,  and  a  message  on  his  lips  to 
him  from  Diane. 

Balzac  and  Dickens  are  the  only  other  novelists  who  can  be 
compared  with  Scott  as  respects  the  tremendous  number  and  variety  of 
minor  character  creations*  In  fact  we  derive  much  of  our  real  pleas¬ 
ure  in  these  novels  from  the  lesser  characters  and  from  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  secondary  events  which  Merimee’s  careful  restraint  would 
never  have  allowed  him  to  introduce.  Scott  describes  them  all,  even 
if  they  are  not  very  important,  "d’abord  le  costume,  puis  le  portrait 
physique,  enfin  le  portrait  moral,”  as  M^rimee  says.  The  nominal 
heroes  and  heroines  are  not  nearly  so  real  to  us  as  these  lesser 
characters;  in  fact,  if  Scott  had  merely  written  novels  involving 
the  fortunes  and  love  story  of  Henry  Morton  and  Edith  Bellenden  or 
of  Quentin  Durward  and  Isabelle  of  Croye,  without  these  realistic 
secondary  characters  and  incidents,  we  feel  sure  that  his  books  would 
long  since  have  been  neglected  and  forgotten.  Scott  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  common  people  with  whom  he  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  during  the  Liddesdale  raids  and  his  yesrs  as  a  lawyer;  then. 
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too,  there  were  the  servants  on  the  estate,  like  Tom  Purdie,  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  Many  of  his  minor  characters  are 
drawn  from  the  life,  which  makes  them  more  realistic.  Moreover, 

Scott  does  not  hesitate  to  use  humour  in  connection  with  these  sec- 
ondary  characters,  a  thing  he  seldom  does  with  his  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines,  who  would  have  been  less  stiff  and  more  human  with  a  little  of 
this  element. 

In  Quentin  Durward  Scott  revels  in  his  descriptions  of  his 
minor  characters:  the  colorful  Bohemian,  Hayraddin,  with  his  man¬ 
oeuvring  escapades  and  his  interesting  philosophy  of  life  and  death, 
the  Provost-Marshal,  Tristan  l’Hermite  and  his  two  unforgettable 
executioners,  Trois-Echelles  and  Petit-Andre,  the  good  lord  Crawford 
and  Le  Balafre  with  the  scar,  who  are  Scott’s  countrymen,  the  worthy 
Syndic  of  Liege  and  his  family,  the  figures  of  the  court.  Cardinal 
Balue,  Oliver  Bain,  Princess  Joan,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  the  Buke  of 
Orleans,  the  astrologer,  Caleotti,  and  the  jester,  Le  Glorieux. 

Scott  surrounds  each  with  a  wealth  of  action  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion- 

But  in  Old  Mortality,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  we  admire 
the  life  which  Scott  breathes  into  his  minor  characters:  the  shrewd, 
faithful,  humorous  Cuddie,  the  coquettish  Jenny  Bennison,  old  Mause 
Headrigg  who  throughout  all  her  troubles  is  staunch  in  her  loyalty 
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to  the  Covenant,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  with  her  continual  chatter 
of  the  king  having  ’’partaken  of  his  disjune”  at  Till  ietudlem,  Bessie 
McLure  with  her  innate  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  old  Milnwood  who 
could  not  hear  to  part  with  a  penny,  his  kind  hut  crahhed  old  house¬ 
keeper,  Ailie  Wilson,  and  finally,  the  little  girl  who  leads  Morton 
to  Burley’s  hiding  place  in  the  Black  Linn  of  I.inklater.  Scott  is 
supremely  realistic  when  he  makes  his  minor  Scottish  characters 
speak  in  the  native  dialect;  he  uses  this  opportunity  to  the  full  in 
Old  Mortality  which  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  his  novels. 

Scott  has  a  much  greater  range  of  high  and  low  characters 
than  has  Merimee,  for  he  interests  himself  in  them  all,  whether  rich 
or  poor.  Merimee* s  studied  impartiality  towards  all  his  characters, 
no  matter  to  what  degree  of  society  they  "belong,  to  what  sect  or 
faction,  is  a  real  obstacle  to  variety  in  character  presentation.  He 
introduces  a  number  of  minor  characters,  it  is  true,  and  with  a  few 
sharp,  quick,  clever  strokes  he  delineates  each.  There  are  the  Ger¬ 
man  horse-soldiers  and  their  doughty  captain,  Dietrich  Hornstein  who 
was  "hanged’’  by  the  Admiral,  the  worldly  Mila  who  flirts  with  Bernard 
and  considerately  leaves  him  two  crowns  out  of  the  twenty  when  she 
robs  him,  Beville  who  thinks  he  is  an  agnostic  but  finally  yields  on 
his  death-bed  to  the  importunities  of  the  priest,  and  confesses  him¬ 
self.  There  are  Comminges,  the  type  of  the  perfect  Parisian  raffine 
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of  the  period,  the  old  servant  Marguerite  who  practises  ’’white 
magic",  the  surgeon  Erisart,  and  above  all  jolly  pdre  Lubin,  one 
of  the  best  characterizations,  because  here  Merim^e ’ s  biting  and 
scornful  humour  are  really  given  full  play*  In  fact  these  charac¬ 
ters,  imaginary  and  secondary  as  they  are,  despite  their  meagreness 
of  detail  are  so  sharply  defined  that  they  approach  reality  even 
more  closely  than  do  the  historical  characters  in  Merimee*  How  much 
more  masterly  would  his  portraits  in  both  types  have  been  if  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  interested  and  enthusiastic,  like  Scott,  in 
his  characters. 

As  Filon  expresses  it,  Merim^e  was  "very  much  at  home  in 
the  realm  of  feminine  perversity."  (1)  A  polished  gentleman  with 
free  entree  to  the  fashionable  Salons  of  the  Bestoration,  he  must 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  there  to  observe  human  nature  in 
women  as  well  as  in  men.  We  know  too,  from  his  correspondence  and 
from  his  biographers,  that  although  he  never  married,  yet  from  an 
early  age  he  had  a  number  of  love  affairs:  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
tender  attachment  for  his  "unknown"  correspondent,  there  is  unpub¬ 
lished  correspondence  relating  to  various  amours  during  his  visit 
to  England  in  1826,  and  we  are  told  (2)  that  in  1828  he  had  an 

(1)  Augustin  Filon,  Merimee  (Paris,  1898),  51. 

(2)  Trahard,  op,  cit.,  II,  8. 
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affair  with  the  wife  of  a  government  official,  and  was  wounded  by 
her  husband,  with  v/hom  he  fought  a  duel.  Certainly  Merimle's  audac¬ 
ious,  unreserved  treatment  of  the  love  situation  in  the  Chronipue  is 
quite  unlike  anything  in  Scott,  for  he  utterly  disregards  establish¬ 
ed  moral  convention;  in  such  matters  too,  he  seems  to  set  out  to 
shock  his  bourgeois  audience,  and  in  this  he  is  paving  the  way  for 
the  coming  school  of  realism,  as  represented  by  Gustave  Flaubert. 

Merimee’ s  cynical  attitude  towards  love  is  shown  in  the 
following  passage: 

"Quand  deux  amants  sont  discrets,  il  se  passe  quelquefois 
plus  de  huit  jours  avant  que  le  public  so it  dans  leur 
confidence.  Aprds  ce  temps,  la  prudence  se  rel^che,  on 
trouve  les  precautions  ridicules;  un  coup  d'oeil  est 
facilement  surpris,  plus  facilement  interpreted  et  tout 
est  su.”  (Ch.  XVIII) 

Scott  is  much  more  discreet  than  Merimee  in  his  treatment 
of  erotic  situations.  There  is  never  anything  suggestive  or  morally 
questionable  in  Scott.  For  example,  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
describing  scenes  of  unbridled  passion  like  the  one  which  Merimee 
gives  us  in  ”Le  Rendez-Vous"  (Ch.  XIV).  In  fact  we  have  a  feeling 
that  he  is  not  really  interested  in  his  heroines  or  the  love  scenes, 
but  rather  in  the  more  manly  elements  of  his  novels,  hard  fighting, 
riding  and  hunting,  and  in  the  more  colorful  events  of  the  past  con¬ 
cerning  men  chiefly.  We  feel  sure  that  he  was  more  of  a  man’s  man 
than  Merimee,  more  at  home  in  the  society  of  men,  and  with  no  desire 
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to  indulge  in  illicit  amours.  Scott  had  nevertheless  many  women 
friends  who  included  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Siddons, 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Lady  Ahercorn,  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Campbell,  Lady  Iouisa  Stuart  and  Harriet  Duchess  of  Bucdeugh. 
His  novels  were  like  his  life,  in  that  he  paid  little  attention  in 
them  to  sex;  a  love  story  is  present  in  each  one,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  author  was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  a 
successful  story.  We  have  already  pointed  out  Scott's  observation 
in  his  Introduction,  that  "the  little  love  intrigue  of  Quentin  is 
only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  story,"  and  that  by 
the  "story"  he  is  not  referring  in  any  way  to  the  romance,  but  to 
the  clash  between  Louis  and  his  insubordinate  vassal.  The  same  is 
true  of  Old  Mortality;  it  is  not  the  love  story  of  Morton  and  Edith 
which  is  the  true  subject  of  this  novel,  but  the  desperate  effort 
made  by  the  Covenanters  to  gain  their  freedom  to  worship  in  their 
own  way. 

Scott's  heroines  of  high  degree,  as  we  have  already  remar¬ 
ked,  are  in  some  respects  reminiscent  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  women  char¬ 
acters,  for  they  are  shadowy,  delicate,  romantic  creatures,  by  no 
means  so  well  defined  as  his  heroes.  And  yet  we  feel  that  this  tre¬ 
atment  of  his  heroines  was  less  of  a  carry-over  from  the  Gothic 
tradition  than  a  result  of  Scott’s  own  personal  attitude  towards  the 
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other  sex. 

Perhaps  Scott  was  unconsciously  depicting  in  these  high- 
horn  heroines  who  are  such  models  of  perfection,  the  romantic  attach¬ 
ment  which  he  felt  for  Williamina  Belches  Stuart  (who  was  above  his 
station  in  life),  before  his  marriage  to  Miss  Carpenter.  He  strives 
to  reach  a  high  and  dignified  note  in  the  love  situations,  but  partly 
because  he  tries  so  hard,  they  are  artificial  rather  than  convincing. 
Scott  usually  tells  us  that  his  heroines  are  attractive,  and  dwells 
on  their  attractiveness,  but  they  are  not  really  vital,  for  he  fails 
to  give  them  real  thoughts  of  their  own  or  a  soul.  '"Woman,  cultiva¬ 
ted,  gently-born  woman — remained  for  him  a  toast."  (1) 

These  heroines  of  Scott’s  do  not  appeal  greatly  to  today’s 
reader  of  fiction,  who  has  come  to  like  such  well-defined  and  vital 
feminine  characters  as  those  first  introduced  by  Trollope  and  who  are 
at  their  best  in  Meredith— women  who  are  neither  too  beautiful  nor 
too  perfect,  but  who  have  minds  of  their  own  and  use  them.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Scott’s  heroines  happy  at  the  end  of  his  novels,  but  sel¬ 
dom  do  we  bother  to  give  them  another  thought,  for  they  have  been  too 
indefinite,  too  lacking  in  reality  for  us  to  feel  we  really  knew  them. 
It  is  different  with  that  vibrant  fellow-country  woman  of  Scott’s, 


(1)  J.  Buchan,  op.  cit.,  345. 
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Jeanie  Deans  In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian;  we  know  her,  and  her  hopes 
and  fears,  and  we  are  vitally  interested  in  her  welfare. 

We  note  too  that  even  when  they  are  only  incidental  and 
secondary,  the  love  stories  of  women  of  a  lower  station  in  life  are 
treated  in  a  much  more  realistic  fashion  in  Scott’s  novels  than 
those  of  his  blue-blooded  heroines.  Perhaps  Scott  felt  less  restr- 
aint  in  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  more  homely  individuals,  for 
he  does  succeed  in  catching  the  true  tone  and  reproducing  it.  For 
example,  the  story  of  Jenny’s  and  Cuddie’s  courtship,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  later  family  life  have  an  air  of  reality  because  they 
are  natural,  and  we  feel  that  pretty  Trudchen  Pavilion  is  really  in 
love  with  her  bachelor,  Hans  Glover. 

The  portrait  of  Isabelle  of  Croye  in  Quentin  Durward  is 
less  effective  than  that  of  Edith  Bellenden  in  Old  Mortality.  But 
even  at  that,  the  well-born  Miss  Bellenden  has  much  less  personality 
than  her  quick-witted,  flirtatious  maid,  Jenny  Dennison.  Miss  Bell¬ 
enden  is  highly  estimable,  attractive  in  appearance  and  in  sentiment, 
perfect  in  behaviour  and  in  moral  propriety,  but  lacking  (as  far  as 
we  can  make  out)  in  any  real  passion.  She  is  merely  the  young-lady 
sort  of  heroine  found  in  mediaeval  romance,  utterly  lacking  in  con¬ 
vincing  reality.  When  Morton  is  imprisoned  at  Tillietudlem,  Edith 
sighs  and  moans,  but  it  is  Jenny  Dennison  with  her  ’’ready  wit  and 
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forward  manners”  who  takes  the  initiative  and,  although  it  is  not 
successful,  makes  a  plan  for  Morton’s  escape.  Again  it  is  Jenny 
who  finds  someone  in  the  person  of  Guse  Gibbie  to  carry  the  letter 
to  Charnwood,  when  Miss  Bellenden  would  have  given  up  in  despair. 
When  Edith  visits  Morton  in  the  turret  prison,  her  long  elegant 
speeches  are  rather  difficult  to  accept,  in  face  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  available;  she  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  talk  like  a  human  being,  and  certainly  not  like  a  woman 
in  love. 

Filon  (1)  suggests  that  perhaps  Merimee,  thinking  of  a 
mistress  of  his  own,  put  into  Diane  de  Turgia  a  reflection  of  his 
own  amours.  At  any  rate,  he  gives  us  in  her  an  original  and  bold 
characterization.  Unlike  Edith  Bellenden,  that  model  of  virtue  who 
wouldn’t  even  let  her  grandmother  guess  that  she  saw  Morton  occas¬ 
ionally,  this  woman  of  Paris  is  a  real  coquette  with  many  avowed 
lovers;  in  fact,  she  is  a  widow  through  her  own  act,  according  to 
popular  gossip  as  heard  by  Bernard  de  Mergy: 

’’Surprenant  son  mari  dans  un  entretien  fort  tendre  avec 
sa  chambriere,  elle  avait  saisi  une  dague  et  l’en  avait 
frappe  un  peu  rudement.  Le  bonhomme  en  mourut  un  mo  is 
apr£s • ”  ( Ch.  XIV )  • 

Merimee  uses  the  psychology  of  sexual  passion,  a  subject 


(1)  Filon,  op.  cit.,  51. 
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which  Scott  is  afraid  to  approach,  in  the  scene  between  Diane  and 
Mergy  on  the  night  of  the  massacre.  We  know  that  at  the  start  this 
court  beauty  for  whose  favours  many  duels  have  been  fought,  is  only 
amusing  herself  with  this  awkward  young  newcomer  to  Paris.  As  time 
goes  on  she  attempts  to  convert  him  to  Catholicism,  for  her  religious 
scruples  cannot  be  conquered  by  her  love.  Knowing  that  all  huguenots 
are  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  fatal  evening,  she  makes  a  last  desper¬ 
ate  effort  to  win  him  over,  while  Eernard,  unconscious  of  the  immin¬ 
ent  danger,  laughingly  rejects  all  her  pleas  and  arguments.  Angered 
at  her  unsuccess,  Diane’s  mood  changes  swiftly  to  one  of  hatred,  and 
then  to  a  mixture  of  anguish  and  triumph  as  she  announces  what  she 
knows  of  the  plans.  Then  by  degrees  ’’her  savage  joy  disappears,  and 
only  the  terror  remains.”  She  offers  him  his  life  in  return  for  the 
abjuration  of  his  faith,  but  as  he  remains  unmoved  and  prepares  to 
leave,  she  drags  him  back,  declaring  that  her  love  for  him  is  greater 
than  the  oath  she  has  taken. 

What  the  final  outcome  of  this  affair  is,  Merimee  does  not 
even  disclose,  but  leaves  to  the  reader.  We  are  told  that  she  shelters 
Bernard  in  her  home  during  the  dreadful  days  of  the  slaughter ,  and 
fearful  that  he  will  be  discovered,  when  Ceorge  is  imprisoned  for 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  king,  she  thinks  only  of  making  him 
leave  Paris*  George’s  dying  words  to  Bernard  are,  ’’Madame  de  Turgis 
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m’a  charge"  de  te  dire  qu’elle  t’aimait  toujours",  but  Merimde  does 
not  deign  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  and  simply  concludes: 

"Mergy  se  consola-t-il?  Diane  prit-elle  un  autre  amant? 

Je  le  laisse  au  lecteur  qui,  de  la  sorte,  terminera  tou- 

jours  le  roraan  h  son  gr£."  (Ch.  XXVII). 

This  quizzical  "ending”  which  is  no  ending  at  all,  is  a 
great  hut  deliberate  fault  on  Merimee’s  part;  this  final  hit  of 
coquetterie  and  his  impudent  manner  to  his  readers  in  so  lightly 
dismissing  the  conclusion  of  his  novel,  is  only  typical  after  all 
of  the  disinterestedness  and  the  scornful  mocking  attitude  which  he 
shows  throughout  the  story.  He  maintains  his  calm,  watches  against 
any  expression  of  emotional  interest,  and  cultivates  an  absolute 
impersonality  towards  both  characters  and  events,  consistent  with 
his  adopted  motto  "memneso  apistein,  souviens*-toi  d’etre  en  defia¬ 
nce."  (1)  The  public  must  not  suppose  that  he  is  interested  in  his 
story  or  in  what  becomes  of  the  characters.  No,  he  reminds  us  again 
and  again  by  his  attitude  that  he  is  an  archaeologist,  an  historian, 
a  "matter  of  fact  man",  and  that  only  by  chance  is  he  relating  a 
story. 

How  different  from  Scott’s  frank  and  generous  exuberance 
which  wants  to  share  everything  with  the  reader.'  Scott  in  a 


(1)  Merim^e,  Lettres  a  Une  Inconnue,  preface  by  H.  Taine 
( Paris ,  n.  d .  ) ,  I,  ii. 
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whimsical  postscript  does  ask  his  audience  to  supply  the  final  de¬ 
tails  in  Quentin  Durward .  and  in  Old  Mortality  too,  hut  he  has  al¬ 
ready  fully  satisfied  their  curiosity.  Unlike  Merim^e,  he  consider¬ 
ed  popular  favour  and  tkeir  resultant  sale  as  the  real  test  of  the 
success  of  his  novels.  As  Elton  expresses  it: 

’’Scott  had  a  curious  relationship  with  his  readers,  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  a  touchstone,  running  after,  watching  and 
stalking  the  general  taste,  and  with  no  trace  of  haughti¬ 
ness,  writing  to  satisfy  his  audience  rather  than  himself. 
(1) 

Scott  leaves  us  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mine  at  the  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  novel.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  have  come  through  many 
trials  and  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  happiness  which  we 
have  felt  all  along  would  eventually  he  theirs.  Our  minds  are  at 
rest,  and  we  may  dismiss  the  hook  and  its  characters* 

In  the  introduction  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Scott  says, 
”1  am,  I  o wn,  no  great  believer  in  the  moral  utility  to  he  derived 
from  fictitious  compositions • ”  He  doesn't  preach,  doesn’t  conscious 
ly  point  any  moral.  His  hooks  are  full  of  actions  rather  than  re¬ 
flections,  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  a  moral  justice  underlying 
the  workings  of  each  of  his  plots.  The  world  in  which  his  stories 
are  laid  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  retribution,  and  the  penal  code 


(1)  Oliver  Elton,  op.  cit.,  340. 
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is  in  consistent  operation;  we  are  comfortably  certain  that  in  time 

they  will  work  their  due  effect — Quentin  and  Isabel le  of  Croye  will 

reap  their  deserved  happiness  after  all  their  troubles,  William  de 

la  Marck  will  be  laid  low  for  his  contempt  of  law  and  order,  and 

minor  characters  will  receive  their  just  deserts*  Scott's  sense  of 

nioral  justice  is  evinced  in  Crevecoeur's  last  remark  about  Quentin: 

"But  why  should  I  grudge  this  youth  his  preferment,  since, 
after  all,  it  is  sense,  firmness,  and  gallantry  which  have 
put  him  in  possession  of  WEALTH,  RANK,  and  BEAUTY?"  (Ch. 
XXXVII). 

Scott  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  he  calls  the  "well" 
merited  tortures"  of  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XI,  as  related  by  Philip 
des  Comines  and  by  Fenelon,  and  he  agrees  with  them  that  "the  worldly 
pangs  and  agony  suffered  by  Louis  were  such  as  might  compensate  the 
crimes  he  had  committed."  (1)  In  fact  Scott  would  have  liked  to 
write  a  complete  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  this  monarch,  and  if 
he  had  done  so,  no  doubt  the  principle  of  retribution  would  have  been 
very  apparent.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject  to  his  friend, 
D.  Terry,  is  interesting.  Bated  Feb.  14,  1823,  it  concludes  with  the 
paragraph : 

"I  have  no  idea  my  present  labours  will  be  dramatic  in 
situation:  as  to  character,  that  of  Louis  XI,  the  sagac¬ 
ious,  perfidious,  jocular,  and  political  tyrant,  would  be, 


(1)  Scott,  ouentin  Durward  (London,  1907),  Introduction,  xxviii. 
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for  e  historical  chronicle,  containing  his  life  and  depth, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ever  brought  on  the  stage."  (1) 

Merimee  like  Scott,  points  no  conscious  moral,  but  quite 
unlike  Scott,  he  is  completely  lacking  in  any  unconscious  moral  ele¬ 
ment.  Seville  died  confessing  himself;  George  died  "like  a  dog." 
Merimee  makes  no  comment  6n  either,  but  merely  states  the  facts. 
Diane  carries  on  a  love  affair  which,  if  not  opposed  to  established 
moral  convention  in  the  times  of  the  Valois,  certainly  was  to  that 
of  M^rimee’s  day.  But  the  author  doesn’t  say  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  propriety,  nor  does  he  even  bother  to  tell  us  whether  she  achie¬ 
ves  final  happiness  or  not.  Bernard,  through  remaining  true  to  his 
own  religious  convictions,  only  succeeds  in  causing  the  death  of  his 
beloved  brother.  Merimee  leaves  it  to  us  to  decide  whether  he  con¬ 
soled  himself. 

M^rimle  differs  from  Scott  moreover,  in  that  when  we  begin 
one  of  his  novels  we  have  no  feeling,  no  assurance,  that  the  ending 
will  be  happy,  or  even  that  it  will  be  what  we  feel  is  just.  In 
Mateo  Falcone  the  cold-blooded  punishment  meted  out  by  his  father  to 
little  Fortunato  astounds  us  and  shocks  our  whole  sense  of  justice. 
In  Colomba  the  law  of  retribution  is  carried  beyond  what  one  feels 
are  the  necessary  limits;  Colomba  vents  her  hatred  in  horrible 

(1)  Walter  Scott,  Letters,  1821-1823,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson 
(London,  1934),  VII,  331. 
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taunts  on  the  stricken  head  of  the  energy  house  of  Barricini  when  the 
death  of  his  sons*  which  she  has  worked  and  waited  for  so  long,  has 
finally  "been  accomplished.  In  the  Chronique  we  are  given  absolutely 
no  assurance  that  the  hero  and  heroine  ever  even  saw  each  other  again, 
nor  does  Merim^e  offer  us  any  picture  of  later  religious  tolerance 
to  compensate  for  the  vividly-pictured  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots. 

Carlyle  criticizes  Scott  for  his  lack  of  any  great  consum¬ 
ing  moral  purpose,  for  he  says  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  himself  as  one  who  had  any  definite  result  to  be  gained  by  his 
work  except  what  could  be  seen  by  the  eye,  and,  in  one  sense  or  ano¬ 
ther,  ’’handled,  looked  at,  and  buttoned  into  the  breeches’  pocket.” 

(1)  Although  his  Essay  on  Scott  is  on  the  whole  a  very  ungenerous 
piece  of  work,  Carlyle  does  have  the  grace  to  admit,  despite  his  stern 
judgement,  that 

’’Scott  was  a  genuine  man.  Fo  affectation,  fantasticality 

or  distortion  dwelt  in  him;  no  shadow  of  cant .  An 

eminently  well-conditioned  man,  healthy  in  soul;  we  will 
call  him  one  of  the  healthiest  of  men.”  (2) 

Whether  we  can  call  M^rimee’s  soul  completely  healthy  is 
questionable;  he  certainly  does  not  seem  well-adjusted,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  restraint,  reserve  and  impassivity  he  imposes  on  himself. 


(1)  Carlyle,  op.  cit.,  IV,  58. 

(2)  Carlyle,  op.  cit.,  IV,  38. 
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There  are  no  commentaries ,  no  personal  reflections*  no  "hutting  in" 
or  intrusion  of  the  author's  personality  in  his  novels,  as  in  Scott's* 
Merime'e  gives  the  impression  of  subjective  treatment  because  he  chats 
with  the  reader  and  mentions  himself,  as  in  the  "Dialogue  entre  le 
Lecteur  et  1' Auteur."  But  he  doesn’t  really  soy  anything  about  him¬ 
self,  his  opinions,  his  sympathies,  his  dislikes,  his  judgements* 
Actually,  the  work  is  as  coolly  impersonal  as  any  piece  of  historical 
writing.  Taine  praises  him  for  this  attitude: 

"Future  readers  will  have  regard  for  a  man  so  polite,  so 
discreet,  so  clever  at  doing  you  the  honors  of  his  home* 

Good  manners  always  please,  and  you  cannot  meet  a  better- 
bred  host.  At  the  door  he  meets  his  visitors,  introduces 
them,  and  then  withdraws,  leaving  them  free  to  examine  all, 
and  criticise  alone;  he  is  not  importunate;  he  hides  his 
knowledge  instead  of  displaying  it."  (1) 

But  this  comparison  seems  to  us  forced  and  exaggerated. 

Surely  there  are  many  visitors  who  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  the 

host  did  not  remain  to  answer  his  visitors*  questions  and  to  keep 

the  thread  of  conversation  running  smoothly.  And  similarly,  there  are 

many  readers  who  do  not  appreciate  M^rimee  *  s  complete  self-effacement. 

They  themselves  tend  to  side  with  certain  characters,  and  like  to  be 

assured  now  and  than  that  they  are  in  the  confidence  of  the  author, 

and  are  sharing  his  feelings  on  a  subject.  When  they  are  reading  a 


(1)  H.  Taine,  Derniers  Essais  de  Critique  et  d'Histoire  (Paris, 
1903),  225. 
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took  for  pleasure,  they  do  not  enjoy  making1  all  the  deduction*?  then- 
selves,  or  even  providing  their  own  ending.  If  MeVirnde  had  teen  a 
little  more  willing  to  let  himself  go,  to  express  himself  and  his 
sympathies  (if  he  had  any),  rather  than  restricting  himself  in  his 
novels  to  the  cold,  dispassionate  view  of  the  historian,  he  might 
have  used  his  wide  knowledge  and  his  powers  of  portrayal  to  more 
profitable  ends  than  those  he  actually  realized,  for  both  himself  and 
his  readers.  But  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  use  his  powers  to 
the  full,  and  as  he  himself  says,  ''par  crainte  d’etre  dupe,  est 
devenu  dupe  de  sa  defiance. r’  (1)  We  may  read  Me'rimee’s  works  and  ad¬ 
mire  them;  we  do  not  warm  to  him  or  love  his  novels  as  v/e  do  Scott’s* 
We  have  compared  Quentin  Durward  and  the  Chronique  in  de¬ 
tail.  We  have  noted  some  similarities  and  many  resemblances  between 
the  two  authors.  They  both  (but  Scott  in  a  greater  degree)  possess 
the  essential  elements  of  the  romanticism  of  their  day  in  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history,  the  objects  and  the  sentiments  of  the  past,  in 
their  search. for  facts  with  a  peculiarly  local  tone,  and  in  their  use 
of  such  liberties  with  historical  fact  as  are  necessary  to  make  these 
stories  of  the  past  really  alive  and  vital  for  the  reader.  Both  Scott 
and  Merimee  succeed  in  mixing  the  ordinarily  incongruous  elements  of 


(1)  Merimee,  Lettres  a  Une  Inconnue  (Paris,  n.  d.),  I,  9. 
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fact  and  fancy  which  are  required  in  the  historical  novel.  Moreover, 
they  follow  the  same  method  in  making  the  facts  of  history  a  frame¬ 
work  for  and  an  integral  part  of  a  story  dealing  with  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple,  the  creations  of  the  author,  people  whose  lives  are  affected  by 
these  great  events  of  their  age.  Both  authors  fill  in  the  story  with 
local  colour  and  atmosphere  which  is  born  of  their  acquired  knowledge 
and  instinctive  feeling  for  the  past. 

But  we  have  also  discovered  a  number  of  differences  between 
Scott  and  Merimee .  We  have  seen  that  although  the  Frenchman  is  in 
some  measure  a  disciple,  a  follower  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though 
there  are  so  many  points  of  contact  in  their  respective  works,  he  is 
nevertheless  a  writer  who  possesses  a  different  outlook  and  spirit 
and  style.  He  differs  from  Scott  in  the  objective  treatment  of  his 
subject,  in  his  lack  of  emotion  or  comment,  in  his  carefully  restrai¬ 
ned  style  which  is  pruned  of  all  unnecessary  elements. 

We  conclude  that  while  Merimee  did  follow  Scott  in  making 
of  the  historical  novel  a  type  that  is  living,  vital  and  worthwhile 
when  properly  treated,  yet  he  differed  greatly  from  him  even  while 
writing  under  his  influence  and  while  Scott’s  popularity  was  at  its 
height  in  France.  Finally  his  dislike  of  its  excesses  lead  Merimee 
so  far  away  from  romanticism  that  he  helped  to  provide  a  transition 
from  it  to  the  new  school  of  realism  which  was  soon  to  come  to  the 
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In  discussing  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  works  of  Scott 
and  Merimee,  we  shall  here  too  get  clearer  pictures  by  first  consid¬ 
ering  this  element  in  the  personal  life  of  each  author. 

Scott’s  morality  and  religious  outlook  were  deeply  tinged 
by  the  traditions  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  a  pious  home.  Buchan 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  family  background  in  religion: 

"The  main  interest  in  the  life  of  Scott's  father  was  theo¬ 
logy.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  study  he  was  more  often  en¬ 
gaged  with  Knox  and  Spotiswoode  than  with  Stair  and  Erskine. 
His  religion  was  Calvinism,  high  and  dry,  not  a  dogma  only 
but  a  stern  discipline  of  life.  The  Sabbath  days  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  long  diets  of  worship,  the  Sabbath  evenings  with  the 
reading  of  lengthy  sermons  and  the  catechizing  of  a  sleepy 
household.  On  that  day  he  would  neither  speak  nor  think  of 
secular  affairs . ”  (1) 

The  result  of  this  rather  stern  religious  upbringing  was  a 
certain  conservatism  and  conventionality  of  outlook,  ’’entirely  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  questioning,  daring  science  of  his  century.”  (2)  How¬ 
ever,  Scott  bothered  very  little  over  the  distinction  of  creeds  v/hich 
was  of  tremendous  importance  to  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  Lockhart, 
in  referring  to  his  adoption  of  the  faith  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
of  Scotland,  says: 

”He  took  up  early  in  life  a  repugnance  to  the  mode  in  which 
worship  is  conducted  in  the  Scottish  Establishment  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  sister  church,  whose  system  of  government  and 
discipline  he  believed  to  be  the  fairest  copy  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  polity,  and  whose  liturgies  and  collects  he  reveren¬ 
ced  as  having  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  ages 


(1)  J.  Buchan,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (London,  1932),  25. 

(2)  G.  Brandes,  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature 
(London,  1906),  IV,  124. 
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immediately  succdeding  that  of  the  apostles.’’  (1) 

This  explains  why  Scott  used  the  English  Church  service  in  his  own 

home,  and  also  the  interesting  fact  that  Henry  Morton,  facing  death 

at  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Covenanters  in  Old  Mortality  utters  a 

prayer  from  the  church  of  England  prayer  hook. 

Although  Scott  was  so  little  concerned  over  existing 

creeds,  he  retained  his  deeply  ingrained  convictions  on  the  subject 

of  the  chief  Christian  doctrines.  In  his  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1825,  he 

speculates  on  theological  problems: 

’’There  is  no  theme  more  awful  than  to  attempt  to  cast  a 
glance  among  the  clouds  and  mists  which  hide  the  broken 
extremity  of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Mirza.  Yet,  when 
every  day  brings  us  nearer  that  termination,  one  would 
almost  think  that  our  views  should  become  clearer,  as  the 
regions  we  are  approaching  are  brought  nigher.  Alas*,  it 
is  not  so:  there  is  a  curtain  to  be  withdrawn,  a  veil  to 
be  rent,  before  we  shall  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
There  are  few,  I  trust,  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a 
God;  nay,  I  doubt  if  at  all  times,  and  in  all  moods,  apy 
single  individual  ever  adopted  that  hideous  creed,  though 
some  have  professed  it.  With  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  that 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  indissolubly  linked.  More  we 
do  not  know;  but  neither  are  we  prohibited  from  our  att¬ 
empts,  however  vain,  to  pierce  the  solemn  sacred  gloom.” 
(2) 


and  again: 

”1  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  life  of  active  benevolence 


(1)  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (New  York, 
1901),  II,  248. 

(2)  Scott,  Journal  1825-52  (Edinburgh,  1927),  43,  44,  45. 
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is  more  consistent  with  my  ideas  than  an  eternity  of  music. 
But  it  is  all  speculation,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
guess  what  we  shall  (do),  unless  we  could  ascertain  the 
equally  difficult  previous  question,  what  we  are  to  be* 

Put  there  is  a  Cod,  and  a  just  r,od — a  judgment  and  a  fut¬ 
ure  life — and  all  who  own  so  much  let  them  act  according 
to  the  faith  that  is  in  them.”  (1) 

Lockhart  relates  that  Scott  on  his  deathbed  said  to  him: 

"Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  Ity 
dear,  be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  religious — be  a  good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come 
to  1 ie  here . "  ( 2 ) 

And  so  we  see  that,  although  he  did  not  make  a  parade  of 
them,  Scott  must  have  retained  the  deep  religious  convictions  which 
had  been  instilled  into  him  during  the  formative  years  of  childhood. 

Merim^e  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  nothing,  was  scep¬ 
tical  about  everything,  and  had  no  religious  tendencies  deeply-root¬ 
ed  in  childhood  to  color  or  sway  his  later  feelings.  He  was  not 
baptised  nor  taught  to  believe  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith, 
so  that  many  years  later  he  referred  to  himself  and  his  friends  as 
’’nous  autres  paiens”.  His  early  training  in  fact,  resembled  that 
of  many  children  of  today ,  whose  parents  do  not  go  to  church  and  v/ho 
fail  to  see  that  their  children  have  any  religious  instruction,  al¬ 
though  they  do  respect  and  instill  in  them  moral  and  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples,  while  encouraging  frankness  and  freedom  of  thought. 


(1)  Scott,  Journal  1825-32  (Edinburgh,  1927),  43,  44,  45. 

(2)  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (New  York, 
1901),  V,  438. 
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I  have  found  nothing  Mdrimde ’  s  works  or  in  his  correspon- 
dence  (essentially  occupied  with  himself)  to  indicate  that  he  ever 
experienced  any  religious  emotion.  There  are  occasional  references 
to  different  creeds,  speculations  about  death  and  the  soul,  hut  no¬ 
thing  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  faith  whatever.  In  short,  just  as 
in  the  other  phases  of  his  life  Merimee  avoided  all  exhibition  not 
only  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  feeling,  so  in  matters  touching  re¬ 
ligion,  he  was  true  to  his  motto,  ”souviens-toi  de  te  defier  de  tout. 

We  have  chosen  two  rather  interesting  extracts  from  Merim- 
ee’s  letters.  In  1856  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  '’unknown”  correspon¬ 
dents  who  wanted  to  convert  him: 

”Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  scandaliser,  encore  moins  troubler 
vos  convictions.  II  n’y  a  que  deux  manieres  d’etre  con- 
vaincU  ,  par  le  raisonnement  ou  par  I'instinct.  J’ai 
essay  e  du  raisonnement,  qui  me  donne  une  solution  diamet- 
ralement  opposee  &  ce  que  je  desirais,  et  je  n’ai  Pas 
d’ instinct.  Je  suis  sceptique  malgre  moi,  et  ce  qu’on 
appelle  la  foi  est  chose  qui  m’est  tout  a  fait  etrangdre.” 
(1) 

To  the  same  correspondent  he  had  previously  written: 

”11  y  a  dans  toutes  les  religions  un  tres  bon  cote.  Par 
exemple,  chez  les  musulmans,  rien  de  plus  grand  que  d’as- 
sister  a  la  priere  d’une  caravane  dans  le  desert.  Je  cite 
expres  la  pire  des  religions.  Toutes  les  fois  que  I’homme 
reconnatt  combien  il  est  petit  et  miserable,  il  agit  sur 
son  semblable.  Le  sentiment  qu’on  £preuve  ressemble  un 


(1)  Merimde,  Une  Correspondance  Inedite  (Paris,  1897),  39. 
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pen  an  saisissement  qu'on  a  en  en  voyant  un  blessed  La 
pri^re  me  tonche  comme  expression  de  raalheur.  Je  voud- 
rais  ponvoir  vons  dire  que  je  crois  £  son  ef f icac ite. "  (1) 

A  rather  interesting  enigma  is  presented  in  the  fact  that 
Merimee  requested  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  in  1869,  that  a  minister 
"de  la  confession  d’Augsbourg"  should  assist  at  his  burial*  Critics 
(2)  do  not  seem  to  be  in  agreement  about  the  meaning  of  this;  at 
least,  they  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  at  the  last  Merimee  perhaps 
wished  to  have  some  definite  connection  with  the  church,  or  whether, 
feeling  that  his  friends  would  expect  and  desire  some  sort  of  burial 
service  to  be  held  for  him,  he  definitely  specified  a  minister  whose 
faith  he  found  least  objectionable. 

With  this  discussion  of  the  religion  of  the  two  authors  as 
a  background,  let  us  now  examine  their  novels. 

In  Old  Mortality  (1816),  one  of  his  finest  novels,  Scott 
was  writing  of  matters  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  since  child¬ 
hood,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  on  stories  and  ballads  about  the 
bitter  religious  strife  in  Scotland,  and  about  the  Covenanters,  who 
had  sworn  before  God  to  tolerate  no  form  of  church  government  but 
Presbytery.  Scott  refers  in  the  Ashestiel  fragment  to  a  Mr.  Mitchell, 
"bred  to  the  kirk,"  who  was  his  tutor  for  some  time. 


(1)  Op.  cit.,  36. 

(2)  fpilon,  A.,  Merimee  (Paris,  1898),  161. 

(.Trahard,  La  Vieillesse  de  Merimee,  1854-70  (Paris,  1925),  235. 
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"I  acquired  "by  disputing  with  him  (for  this  he  readily 
permitted),  some  knowledge  of  school-divinity  and  church- 
history,  and  a  great  acquaintance  in  particular  with  the 
old  "books  describing  the  early  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  wars  and  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
so  forth.  I,  with  a  head  on  fire  for  chivalry,  was  a 
Cavalier;  my  friend  was  a  Roundhead;  I  was  a  Tory  and  he 
was  a  Whig.  I  hated  Presbyterians  and  admired  Montrose 
with  his  victorious  Highlanders;  he  liked  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ulysses,  the  dark  and  politic  Argyle:  so  that  we 
never  wanted  subjects  of  dispute;  but  our  disputes  were 
always  amicable.  In  all  these  tenets  there  was  no  real 
conviction  on  my  part,  arising  out  of  acquaintance  with 
the  views  or  principles  of  either  party;  nor  had  my  an¬ 
tagonist  address  enough  to  turn  the  debate  on  such  topics* 

I  took  up  my  politics  at  that  period,  as  King  Charles  II 
did  his  religion,  from  an  idea  that  the  Cavalier  creed  was 
the  more  gentlemanlike  persuasion  of  the  two.”  (1) 

Lockhart  tells  us  how  a  certain  Mr.  Train  provided.  Scott 
with  the  original  inspiration  for  Old  Mortality.  Visiting  the  author 
in  Edinburgh,  he  was  interested  in  the  furnishings  of  the  library, 
and  particularly  in  its  only  picture,  a  portrait  of  Graham  of  Claver- 
house.  When  Scott  told  him  that  he  considered  this  same  Dundee  to 
have  been  ”foully  traduced”.  Train  suggested  that  the  great  Cavalier 
might  be  made  the  hero  of  a  novel,  the  story  to  be  told  as  coming 
from  ”01d  Mortality”.  Much  of  the  memorable  scenery  for  the  novel 
was  drawn,  Lockhart  tells  us,  from  a  day’s  ride  which  Scott  and  Mr. 
Skene  had  made  in  18C5,  visiting  ”the  wild  scenery  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  tract  above  Moffat,  including  the  cascade  of  the  Grey  Hare’s 


(1)  Scott,  ”Ashestiel  fragment  of  autobiography”  in  Lockhart, 
The  Life  of  Sir  Y/alter  Scott  (London,  1906),  24. 
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Tail#  and  the  dark  tarn  called  Loch  Skene.”  (1) 

Old  Mortality  was  Scott's  first  attempt  to  set  fiction  in 
a  distant  ape  and  to  depict  obsolete  customs  and  manners  against  an 
historical  backgrotuid .  We  have  already  seen  that  this  venture  was 
to  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  the  novel  and  to  bring  tremen¬ 
dous  success  to  its  author,  and  to  other  writers  who  followed  his 
lead.  Scott  attempted  to  set  forth  with  fairness  the  epoch  of  reli¬ 
gious  war  and  persecution  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James 
II.  He  refers  to  the  novel  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends.  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  dated  Nov.  14,  1816: 

"In  the  next  tale  I  have  succeeded  better,  at  least  I  think 
so:  it  is  a  covenanting  story,  the  time  lies  at  the  era  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  the  scene  in  Lanarkshire:  there  are  noble 
subjects  for  narrative  during  that  period  full  of  the 
strongest  light  and  shadow,  all  human  passions  stirr'd  up 
&  stimulated  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  &  the  contending 
Parties  as  distinctly  contrasted  in  manners  &  in  modes  of 
thinking  as  in  political  principles.  I  am  complete  master 
of  the  whole  history  of  these  strange  times  both  of  perse¬ 
cutors  and  persecuted  so  I  trust  I  have  come  decently  off 
for  as  Falstaff  very  reasonably  asks  is  not  the  truth  the 
truth . "  ( 2) 

The  historical  background  of  the  period  used  as  a  setting 
for  Old  Mortality  is  as  follows.  The  independent  Presbyterian  Church 
had  hoped  for  favourable  treatment  from  Charless  II  on  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  throne  in  1651,  because  Scotland  had  remained  loyal 


(1)  Lockhart,  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (London,  1906),  146. 

(2)  Scott,  Letters ,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Crierson  (London,  1933),  IV,  293. 
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during  hig  mi gfortunes •  But  thee©  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized, 
for  the  whole  power  of  hig  government  was,  right  from  the  start,  con¬ 
centrated  on  suppressing  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Scotland.  Argyle  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  II, 
but  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  beheaded,  and  many  re¬ 
presentative  Presbyterians  were  hanged.  When  in  1662  Charles  announ¬ 
ced  his  intention  of  restoring  episcopacy  and  the  Parliament  declared 
the  Covenant  illegal,  an  insurrection  resulted,  but  it  was  quelled. 

In  the  next  ten  years  hundreds  of  ministers  were  driven  from  their 
churches,  seventeen  thousand  persons  were  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
attending  the  open  air  conventicles  of  the  ejected  ministers,  and 
numbers  were  put  to  death  on  the  same  charge. 

The  retaliatory  murder  in  1679  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  who 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  oppressors,  by  a  small  group  of 
Covenanters,  was  followed  by  a  new  rebellion.  (It  is  here  that 
Scott's  tale  begins.)  The  Covenanters  lost  their  chances  of  success 
largely  by  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  amount  of  moderation  to  be  allowed.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  and  seven  of  their  leaders 
were  hanged  in  the  Crassmarket  at  Edinburgh.  One  thousand  prisoners 
were  shup  up  in  Creyfriars  Churchyard  for  several  months;  a  number 
of  them  were  finally  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  to  work  on 
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plantations,  "but  their  fate  was  senled  "by  tragedy  when  their  ship 

sank . 

The  accession  of  James  II  in  1685  led  to  a  still  more 
severe  enforcement  of  the  law  against  conventicles,  and  under  the 
policy  of  repression  a  number  of  the  Scottish  nobles  became  converts 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  revolution  of  1688  had  the  effect 
of  splitting  Scotland  into  two  divisions,  with  the  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  standing  by  James  and  forming  the  Jacobite  party,  while 
the  Presbyterians  supported  William  and  Mary.  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
who  was  commanding  the  royal  forces  in  Scotland  defeated  William’s 
army  at  Killiecrankie  in  1689,  Tut  his  death  at  the  moment  of  victory 
made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  Jacobites  together,  and  the  surrender 
of  their  principal  fortresses  kept  Scotland  quiet  for  the  next  two 
reigns.  In  1690  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  now  exists  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Merime'e  followed  Scott’s  successful  lead  by  dipping  back 
into  history  to  a  period  of  religious  civil  war  to  find  a  setting 
for  his  Chronique.  He  too  tried  to  do  a  sound  piece  of  historical 
reconstruction,  and  to  present  with  impartial  detachment  an  epoch  of 
bitter  religious  war  and  persecution. 

In  the  periods  preceding  that  of  the  Chronique,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  French  government  towards  Protestants  had  been  variable 
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and  inconsistent,  for  they  were  "by  turns  persecuted  and  tolerated 
under  Francis  I.  His  successor,  Henry  II,  despite  his  hatred  of 
Calvinism,  found  it  increasing  in  his  kingdom;  on  his  death,  the 
uncles  of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  who  were  ruling  in  place  of  the 
child-king,  Francis  II,  determined  to  stamp  out  this  creed.  Dis¬ 
covering  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  in  1560,  which  was  a  plot  to 
seize  the  king,  overthrow  the  Guises,  and  place  the  Bourbons  in 
charge,  they  exacted  a  heavy  and  bloody  vengeance  on  the  Protestant 
party. 

The  power  of  the  (Guises  came  to  a  sudden  end  with  the 
death  of  Francis  II,  and  because  Charles  IX  was  not  yet  eleven  years 
old,  the  widow  of  Henry  II  took  over  the  reins  of  government,  as 
regent.  To  offset  the  power  of  the  Guises  whom  she  hated  for  having 
excluded  her  from  any  share  in  the  state  business,  she  at  first  gave 
her  support  to  their  Calvinistic  opponents.  Their  leaders,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Admiral  Coligny,  were  allowed  certain  privileges, 
such  as  holding  Protestant  services  in  their  apartments  at  court, 
and  the  punishment  of  heretics  was  suspended. 

Put  it  was  when  Catherine  de  Medici  eventually  saw  her 
control  over  the  government  and  over  Charles  IX  threatened  because 
of  the  influence  over  the  kinjj  of  his  Protestant  counsellor,  that 
she  resolved  upon  another  policy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
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the  weak-willed  and  irresolute  king  that  a  Protestant  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  both  him  and  the  state.  In  fear  and  bewilderment, 
and  with  little  mind  of  his  own,  he  is  said  to  have  cried  out  to  kill 
them  all;  the  Catholic  party  had  only  been  waiting  for  such  a  command, 
and  they  proceeded  with  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572), 
which  forms  the  chief  historical  event  in  Merimde's  novel. 

Paris  was  filled  with  Protestants  who  had  come  to  Paris  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  the  king’s 
sister,  Marguerite  of  Valois,  so  that  the  blood-thirsty  mob  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  great  numbers  of  Protestants  for  the  slaughter.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  massacre  extended  to  the  other  cities  of  France.  'Though 
tremendously  weakened,  the  Huguenots  continued  to  defend  themselves 
in  such  strongholds  as  La  Rochelle, which  is  the  scene  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  Chronique.  In  the  end  the  royal  army,  unable  to  complete¬ 
ly  crush  the  Huguenots,  was  forced  to  make  peace  with  them  and  grant 
them  privileges  in  respect  to  worship. 

Each  novel  thus  has  as  a  background  a  period  of  religious 
strife  and  civil  war.  And  too,  each  novel  has  a  hero  who  becomes 
involved  in  these  scenes  of  civil  war,  and  who  is  torn  between  love 
and  duty,  a  duty  which  involves  the  armed  support  of  a  religious 
faction.  Henry  Morton  Is  persuaded  not  only  to  join  the  rebels,  but 
to  act  as  one  of  their  leaders,  while  loving  Margaret  Bellenden,  who 
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owes  her  loyalty  to  the  opposing  side;  the  Protestant  Bernard  de 
Merpy  loves  the  Catholic  Countess  de  Turgis  in  Me'rimeVs  hook. 

We  have  already  seen  that  neither  author  had  any  strong 
personal  emotion  in  the  conflict  which  he  depicted,  and  we  shall 
see  that  each  tried  to  keep  his  work  entirely  free  of  partiality 
and  prejudice. 

Herimee  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  causes  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  has  taken  two  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions;  he  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  man  of  the  XVI  cen¬ 
tury,  and  he  has  discarded  the  moral  point  of  view,  which  is  varia¬ 
ble  in  different  apes.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  massacre 
was  a  national  insurrection,  and  its  climax  was  unpremeditated.  But 
as  we  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  a  very  interesting  contradiction 
exists  here,  for  in  the  novel  itself  ( Ch.  XVII),  Merimde  depicts 
the  carnage  as  the  result  of  a  premeditated  plan  on  the  king’s  part. 
In  other  words,  we  find  him  doing  what  Scott  so  often  does,  making 
history  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plot,  despite  his  effort  to 
he  absolutely  accurate  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  But  such  in¬ 
stances  are  rare  in  Merimee’s  work,  for  he  almost  always  succeeds  in 
being  what  he  wished  to  be,  careful,  precise  and  accurate  in  all 
historical  fscts,  whether  large  or  small* 

We  may  here  ask  ourselves  a  question: — do  we  want  cold 
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impart  ini j ty  and  precision  of  all  facts,  and  lack  of  sympathy  in  a 
novel?  The  reader  himself  quite  naturally  tends  to  favour  one  sine, 
and  it  is  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  feeling  for  him  to  know  that 
the  author  is  supporting  his  emotions*  If  we  are  merely  looking 
for  an  impartial  statement  of  facts .  "by  all  means  let  us  read  his¬ 
tory  ;  what  we  hope  to  find  in  an  historical  novel  is  rather  a  warm 
picture  of  the  human  "body  and  soul  in  a  bygone  age. 

Merimee  is  as  disinterested  in  picturing  religious  passion 
and  emotion  in  his  characters  as  he  was  about  admitting  it  to  his 
own  experiences.  And,  as  Trahard  (1)  says,  such  indifference,  which 
makes  for  strength  in  an  historian,  makes  rather  for  weakness  in  a 
novelist  who,  to  depict  a  religious  age,  must  have  a  religious  soul. 
And  here,  I  believe,  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  essential  differences 
between  these  two  novels.  Scott’s  deep-rooted  though  unparaded  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  were  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  his  novel,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  give  us  a  deeper  picture  of  the  beliefs  involved 
in  the  religious  strife  of  a  Past  age.  There  is  no  sincere  feeling 
in  regard  to  religious  differences  as  depicted  in  Merimee’ s  Chron- 
ique .  He  laughs  at  religion,  points  out  its  weaknesses  and  incon¬ 
sistencies  (e.g.  George  joins  the  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  get 


(1)  Pierre  Trahard,  la  Jeunesse  de  Merimee  (1803-1834),  (Paris, 
1925),  II,  23. 
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revenge  on  the  Prince  of  Conde),  and  makes  many  a  Joke  at  its  fool¬ 
ish  superstitions.  In  short,  he  completely  fails  to  make  religion 
something  of  the  soul ,  something  essentially  real. 

"Ia  oil  Mlrim^e  aurait  eu  profit  &  se  rappeler  le  John  Bur¬ 
ley  et  1* Ephraim  Machriar  des  Puritans  d*  Ecosse,  le  chef 
d’ oeuvre  de  W.  Scott,  il  prend  tout  &  legdre,  tourne  tout 
en  derision.  On  peut  lui  appliquer  le  mot  que  le  capitaine 
des  re£tres  adresse  h.  Mergy:  ’Oh*,  vous  autres  Francais, 
vous  ne  voulez  croire  &  rien’."  (1) 

In  this  lack  of  religious  feeling,  Merimee  is  actually 
opposed  to  the  tenets  of  romanticism,  and  is  tending  towards  realism. 

Knowing  something  of  Merimee  the  man,  we  almost  feel  as 
though  he  is  displaying  his  own  total  indifference  to  religious  creeds 
in  the  words  cf  some  of  his  characters.  The  weak  and  vacillating 
Charles  IX  talks  with  young  de  Mergy  who  has  Just  Been  presented  to 
him: 

"Ah*,  c’est  vous  dont  mon  p£re  l’Amiral  m'a  parll?  Vous 
8tes  le  fr£re  du  capitaine  George? 

T,0ui,  sire.” 

"Etes-vous  catholique  ou  huguenot?" 

"Sire,  Je  suis  protestant." 

"Ce  que  J’en  dis,  ce  n’est  que  par  curiosity ;  car  le 
diahle  m’emporte  si  Je  me  soucie  de  la  religion  de  ceux  qui 
me  servent  hien."  ( Chronique ,  Ch.  IX). 

And  above  all*  we  feel  after  what  we  have  learned  of  Mer- 
imee’s  education,  life  and  philosophy,  that  he  has  made  George  de 
Mergy’ s  attitude  towards  religion  a  reflection  of  his  own.  This 


( 1 )  Op.  cit . ,  47 . 
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character  regards  his  religious  vows  lightly,  for  he  can  believe  in 
nothing,  and  is  totally  lacking  in  sincerity  of  conviction: 

"Je  ne  snis  point  croire  ce  que  ma  raison  me  montre 
comme  absurde.” 

"Mai s " . 

"Ah’,  treve  de  sermons.  Je  sais  par  coeur  tout  ce  que 
tu  vas  me  dire.  Moi  aussi  j'ai  eu  mes  esperances,  mes 
craintes .Crois-tu  que  je  n’ai  pas  fait  des  efforts  puis- 
sants  pour  conserver  les  heureuses  superstitions  de  mon 
enfance?  J’ai  lu  tous  les  docteurs  pour  y  chercher  des 
consolations  contre  les  doutes  qui  m’ effrayaient,  et  je 
n’ai  fait  que  les  accroftre.  Bref,  je  n’ai  pu  et  je  ne 
puis  croire.  Croire  est  un  don  precieux  qui  m*  a  6t6 
refuse”,  mais  pour  rien  au  monde  je  ne  chercherais  &  en 
priver  les  autres.”  ( Chronique,  Ch.  IV ) . 

Not  only  do  we  find  in  Merimee’s  novel  a  lack  of  religious 
conviction.  Although  he  usually  succeeds  in  his  attempt  to  be  coolly 
indifferent,  yet  he  fails  to  free  himself  of  a  certain  amount  of  pre¬ 
judice  in  religious  matters,  and  there  is  present  a  sneering  bitter 
irony,  not  really  necessary  in  depicting  accurately  the  dash  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  which  resulted  in  St.  Bartholomew.  Surely 
this  light  sarcasm  was  not  characteristic  of  the  religious  zeal  and 
deep  hatred  for  the  Huguenots  which  must  have  animated  so  many  Cath¬ 
olics  of  that  age. 

In  religious  matters,  just  as  in  his  treatment  of  erotic 
situations,  we  remark  Merim^e’s  tendency  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
bourgeois.  In  scenes  which  must  have  brought  offence  to  many  a  devout 
Catholic,  Pere  Lubin  is  depicted  as  fat,  jolly,  gross  and  vulgar. 
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Compare  him  with  the  Fighop  of  I.iege  in  Quentin  Durward  who,  although 
he  is  very  slightly  drawn,  is  recognizable  as  a  venerable  and  saintly 
man.  Where  Merimee  would  have  found  a  chance  for  sneers  and  sarcasm, 
Scott  treats  Catholic  superstition  when  displayed  to  the  extreme  in 
Louis'  leaden  saints,  and  in  his  prayers  and  vows,  as  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  monarch,  and  not  as  really  representative  of  the  faith  to  which 
he  belongs.  There  is  humour,  hut  it  is  not  scorching  or  destructive 
of  faith,  of  any  faith  which  a  man  might  hold.  When  Hayraddin  dis¬ 
turbs  the  quiet  of  the  monastery,  the  monks  drive  him  out  in  a  scene 
which,  though  almost  reminiscent  of  Fielding,  shoves  respect  for  a 
house  of  religion.  In  Old  Mortality  the  superstitions  of  the  Coven¬ 
anters  concerning  prophecy,  apparition,  etc.,  are  not  treated  sneer- 
ingly,  but  with  the  respect  shown  them  by  the  Covenanters  themselves. 
Although  he  didn't  obtrude  the®,  Scott  had  his  own  simple  faith  and 
beliefs,  and  respect  for  things  sacred  and  divine.  Merimee  and  his 
works  were  entirely  lacking  in  these  qualities. 

Although  Scott  does  not  introduce  into  the  tenets  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  the  levity  that  Merimee  does,  yet  he  has  pictured 
some  of  the  more  fanatical  of  the  Cameronians,  as  the  extremists 
among  the  Covenanters  were  called.  There  were  many  staunch  Presby¬ 
terians  who  were  wounded  by  scenes  in  Old  Mortality  just  as  many 
Catholics  must  have  been  shocked  by  scenes  from  Merimee 's  book. 
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In  a  letter  to  Lady  At>ercorn  on  Tec.  2P ,  1816,  Scott  telle 

of  the  outdoor  meetings  of  the  Covenanters: 

"tty  father's  grandmother  who  lived  to  the  uncommon  age  of 
98  years  perfectly  remembered  being  carried  when  a  girl  to 
these  t i eld-preachings  with  her  mother  where  the  clergyman 
thundered  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  the  ladies  sate  upon 
their  side-saddles  which  were  placed  upon  the  turf  for  thei 
accommodation  while  the  men  all  stood  round  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols,  and  watches  were  kept  on  each  neighbor¬ 
ing  eminence  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers 
(1) 

Scott  has  given  us  carefully-drawn  pictures  of  these  "thun¬ 
dering'*  Covenanter  ministers.  The  more  violent  group  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  as  their  preachers  men  who  spurned  the  Indulgence  offered 
by  the  government,  and  who  were  actually  fanatical  in  their  support 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  thus  occasioning  a  split  in  the 
party.  In  the  novel,  among  the  leaders  of  this  wilder  sect  are 
Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  Ephraim  Hacbriar,  and  Ealfour  of  Burley. 

After  the  battle  of  Drumclog,  Kettledrummle  who  is  advanced 
in  years,  corpulent,  and  loud-voiced,  is  asked  to  address  the  sol¬ 
diers  while  the  leaders  hold  a  council  of  war;  he  holds  them  for  two 
full  hours  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  lungs  and  doctrine,  preaching  a 
discourse  divided  into  fifteen  heads.  But  during'  the  fight  he  had 
been  "struck  dumb  by  the  firing,  shouts,  and  shrieks",  and  had  been 


(1)  Scott's  Letters ,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson  (London,  1933),  IV,  342* 
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quite  satisfied  to  hide  behind  a  cairn  for  safety.  Scott  too  indul¬ 
ge?  in  these  little  digs  at  ministers,  hut  with  humour  rather  thnn 
with  ITerimee’s  biting  wit  and  scorn. 

Kettl edrumml e  is  immediately  svicceeded  in  the  open-air  pul¬ 
pit  by  a  young  Zealot,  Ephraim  Macbriar,  scarcely  twenty  years  old, 
hig  mere  appearance  immediately  impressing  one  with  his  earnestness 
in  the  cause.  His  discourse  is  eloquent  and  moving,  and  he  complete¬ 
ly  exhausts  his  frail  strength  in  its  delivery.  Macbr iar* s  deep  and 
intense  faith  supports  him  to  the  end,  throughout  his  trial  before 
the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  his  horrible  torture  and  his  execution, 
and  in  his  final  speech  we  feel  the  fineness  of  those  men  who  suffered 
so  cruelly^nd  gladly  became  martyrs  for  the  sake  of  their  religious 
belief  s  : 

"Ity  lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  only  favour  I  looked  for,  or 
would  accept  at  your  hands,  namely,  that  you  have  sent  the 
crushed  and  maimed  carcass,  which  has  this  day  sustained 
your  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end .  If  the  thanks,  there¬ 

fore,  and  pardon  of  a  dying  man  can  do  you  any  good,  take 
them  at  my  hand,  and  may  your  last  moments  be  os  happy  as 
mine.”  (Ch.  XXXVI). 

The  minds  of  these  Covenanting  ministers  and  their  followers 
were  impregnated  with  the  Scriptures,  and  so  was  Scott’s,  to  enable 
him  to  give  their  lengthy  sermons  filled  with  biblical  quotations  and 
references.  Throughout  Old  Mortality  we  marvel  at  Scott's  command  of 


such  phraseology  in  the  speeches  of  Macbriar,  Eurley,  and  Mause 
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Headrigg.  Compare  the  sermons  of  the  Covenanters  with  thnt  of  Pere 
Inhin;  the  latter  is  naturally  of  a  very  different  type,  hut  Mefrim^e 
makes  few  direct  references  to  the  Bible.  In  Chapter  XVIII  where 
Diane  tries  to  win  Bernard  de  Mergy  over  to  Catholicism,  he  laugh¬ 
ingly  rejects  all  her  arguments  and  offers  to  support  his  own  con¬ 
victions  from  Scripture*  But  Merimee  again  uses  the  clever  ruse  by 
which^we  have  already  noted,4hat  he  avoids  having  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  Paris;  he  makes  Diane  say  quickly: 

"Oh!  garjie  t’en  bien,  Bernard!  Merci  de  moi!  Je  ne  lis 
Pas  les  Ecritures,  comme  font  les  hdr^tiques*  Je  ne  veux 
Pas  que  tu  affaiblisses  ma  croyance*  D’ai^leurs  tu  per- 
drais  ton  temps*  Vous  autres  huguenots,  vous  etes  tou- 
jours  armes  d’un  science  qui  ddsespdre*  Vous  nous  la 
jetez  au  nez  dans  la  dispute,  et  les  pauvres  catholiques, 
qui  n’ont  pas  lu  comme  vous  Aristote  et  la  Bible,  ne 
savent  comment  vous  repondre.” 

Again  we  find  Merimee’ s  irony  underlying  this  speech; 
nevertheless,  he  is  certainly  lacking  in,  or  at  least  does  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  their  language,  which 
adds  so  much  colour  and  conviction  to  Old  Mortality.  And  yet,  would 
M^rimle’s  novel  have  been  actually  strengthened  by  any  more  penetra¬ 
ting  discussions  of  religious  principles?  Certainly  some  of  the 
speeches  of  the  ’’High  Flyers”  in  Scott’s  novel  become  wearisome  at 
length,  and  we  tend  to  hurry  over  them,  omitting  much  of  their  de¬ 
tail*  In  the  Chronique,  one  has  no  desire  to  skip  over  sections  of 
the  story,  and  in  fact  one  could  not  continue  the  story  very 
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intelligently  if  he  did  go. 

In  peter  Poundtext  Scott  gives  us  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
more  worldly-minded  Covenanting  ministers,  who  is  characterized  by 
Mause  Headrigg  as  "a  back-sliding  pastor,  that  has,  for  the  soke  of 
stipend  and  family  maintenance,  forsaken  the  strict  path,  and  gone 
astray  after  the  black  Indulgence.”  At  the  council  of  war  after 
Drumclog,  Kettledrummle  and  Poundtext  become  involved  in  such  a  loud 
and  violent  dispute  over  their  dogmata  that  Burley  silences  them 
with  difficulty: 

”But  they  continued  to  eye  each  other  like  two  dogs,  who, 
having  been  separated  by  the  authority  of  their  masters 
while  fighting,  have  retreated,  each  beneath  the  chair  of 
his  owner,  still  watching  each  other's  motions,  and  in¬ 
dicating,  by  occasional  growls,  by  the  erected  bristles 
of  the  back  and  ears,  and  by  the  red  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  their  discord  is  unappeased,  and  that  they  only  wait 
the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  any  general  movement  or 
commotion  in  the  company,  to  fly  once  more  at  each  other's 
throats.”  (Ch.  XXII). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  resentment  of  those 
of  Scott's  readers  who  reverenced  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  martyrs, 
at  such  scenes  as  the  above.  And  yet  among  men  who  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  their  faith,  must  not  such  scenes  have  actually 
occurred?  We  must  admit  that  their  dauntless  bravery  and  the  courage 
in  their  convictions  are  also  pictured.  Certainly  when  the  moderate 
Presbyterians,  following  the  counsel  of  Poundtext  and  Morton  draw  up 
their  petition  and  request  Lord  Evandale  to  present  it  to  the  Duke  of 
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Monmouth  (Ch.  XXVIII),  they  nrnst  he  cleared  of  any  charge  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  fanaticism.  Put  Scott  himself  snys  in  a  note: 

"The  author  does  not,  by  any  means,  desire  that  Poundtext 
should  be  regarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  Presbyterians,  among  whom  were  many  ministers  whose 
courage  was  equal  to  their  good  sense  and  sound  views  of 
religion.  Were  he  to  write  the  tale  anew,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  endeavour  to  give  the  character  a  higher  turn." 

(Note  XIV,  Old  Mortality). 

Buchan,  steeped  in  the  same  religious  traditions  as  Scott, 
expresses  his  opinion  thus: 

"If  I  may  speak  as  one  whose  studies  have  lain  much  in 
that  period,  I  think  that  he  does  ample  justice  to  the 
best  in  the  Covenant,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  worst." 
(1) 

Scott  provides  variety  among  the  Covenanter  leaders  in  the 
figure  of  the  insane  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.  The  superstition  so 
strong  in  the  religion  of  the  time  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  only 
with  difficulty  does  Norton  succeed  in  preventing  the  crowd  from 
following  the  extreme  advice  of  this  crazed  and  ghastly  appearing 
figure.  When  Morton  is  awaiting  death  in  the  farmhouse  at  the  hands 
of  the  more  intemperate  zealots,  Mucklewrath  overcomes  their  super¬ 
stitious  delay*  They  are  hesitating  to  shed  blood  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  are  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  twelve,  but  the  maniac 
springs  on  a  chair  to  set  the  hand  forward,  exclaiming: 


(1)  Buchan,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (London,  1921),  161. 
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'*As  the  sun  went  back  on  the  dial  ten  decrees  for  intima¬ 
ting  the  recovery  of  holy  Hezekiah,  so  shall  it  now  go 
forward,  that  the  wicked  may  be  taken  away  from  among  the 
people,  and  the  Covenant  established  in  its  purity.*’ 

(  Ch.  XXXIII). 

We  find  above  all  in  John  Burley  of  Balfour,  a  figure  fired 
by  his  deep  religious  convictions  to  a  point  of  such  intense  fanati¬ 
cism  that  when  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
he  believes  he  is  executing  the  righteous  .judgment  of  Heaven  on  the 
wicked.  He  reads  the  Bible  with  his  unsheathed  broad-sword  across 
his  knees,  and  in  his  religious  zeal  he  advocates  wiping  out  all 
those  who  will  not  recognize  the  Covenant.  Morton's  meeting  with 
Burley  amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Elack  Linn  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  in  Old  Mortality.  We  must  admit  that  Scott  has 
succeeded  in  making  this  fanatical  figure  very  real  and  vivid,  where 
he  might  easily  have  made  him  appear  ridiculous. 

So  we  feel  that  in  characterizing  these  various  Covenant¬ 
ing  leaders,  Scott  has  given  us  an  understanding  of  the  religious 
troubles  which  beset  seventeenth-century  Scotland;  he  has  presented 
a  picture  which  is  deep  and  dramatic  and  real ,  and  above  all  as  just 
and  impartial  as  is  consistent  with  the  coloring  expected  in  a  novel. 

Compared  with  Scott’s  picture,  Merim^e’s  treatment  of  the 
religion  and  its  clash  of  creeds  in  the  France  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  less  deep  and  penetrating,  and  less  conscientious.  We  learn 
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at  the  start  of  the  Chron  1  cue  that  animosity  existed  "between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  although  a  pence  had  been  concluded  a 
few  months  previous,  but  we  do  not  learn  of  the  deep  emotions  which 
must  have  animated  the  rival  sects  and  stirred  them  to  civil  war. 
Only  in  the  actual  scenes  of  carnage  and  horror  on  the  night  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  conversation  of  Bernard  with  the  wom¬ 
an  who  keeps  the  inn,  does  Merim^e  make  us  realize  the  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  fired  the  members  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  their 
frenzied  conviction  that  it  was  their  religious  duty  and  heaven¬ 
sent  opportunity  to  exterminate  the  Huguenots.  These  scenes,  so 
powerful  in  their  realism,  are  comparable  with  Scott’s  accounts  of 
the  skirmish  at  Dmmclog  and  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  followed 
by  the  torture  and  death  of  many  of  the  insurgents. 

A  very  few  pages  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XXIV  of  Mer- 
ime'e’s  book  clearly  explain  the  political  and  religious  differences 
between  Paris  and  LajRochelle,  but  they  rather  resemble  the  pages  of 
a  history  book  than  those  of  a  novel  warm  with  human  feelings  and 
impulses.  la  Noue  accepts  from  Charles  the  role  of  intermediary  on 
condition  that  the  king  will  demand  of  him  nothing  incompatible  with 
his  honour,  and  when  he  goes  over  to  the  Huguenot  side,  he  is  merely 
interpreting  his  vow  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Herimee  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  this  warrior,  but  in  a  longer 
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novel,  how  much  more  could  he  have  made  of  it,  as  a  full  length  por¬ 
trait  plowing  with  life'. 

La  Place,  the  fanatic  and  aged  Calvinist  minister,  reminds 
us  of  the  more  extreme  Covenanters,  in  his  references  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  his  fierce  hatred  of  the  Catholics,  his  advocacy  of  continued 
bloodshed  and  unyielding  defiance  to  the  besiegers,  his  belief  in 
miracles,  and  his  prophecies  of  help  from  heaven.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  convincing  portraits  which  Merimee  offers  of  the  religious  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  day. 

But  the  impression  we  gain  in  comparing  the  two  novels  is 
that  Merimee,  as  we  should  expect,  has,  unlike  Scott,  failed  to  de¬ 
pict  the  serious  and  deeper  aspects  of  the  religious  troubles  with 
which  he  deals. 

But  Scott  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  comedy  in  this  tale 
of  struggle  and  bloodshed  for  the  sake  of  religious  beliefs.  Old 
Manse  Headrigg  insists  on  defending  her  beliefs  with  loudly-voiced 
quotations  from  Scripture;  prudence  never  restrains  her,  and  her  gar¬ 
rulous  tongue  more  than  once  gets  herself  and  others  into  very  real 
and  sometimes  ludicrous  difficulties.  She  contrives  to  thrust  her¬ 
self  forward  in  the  crowd  when  her  son  is  going  to  his  trial: 

’’•Oh  hinny,  hinny’.’  said  she  to  Cuddie,  hanging  upon  his 
neck,  'glad  and  proud,  and  sorry  and  humbled,  am  I,  a  ’in 
ane  and  the  same  instant,  to  see  my  bairn  going  to  testify 
for  the  truth  gloriously  with  his  mouth  in  council,  as  he 
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did  with  his  weapon  in  the  field'.'"  (Chapter  XXXVI ). 

But  the  simple  Cuddie,  who  cannot  understand  and  doesn't 
care  about  religious  differences,  and  who  has  taken  the  part  of  the 
Covenanters  out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  Morton,  makes  a  final  effort  to 
quiet  her: 


"Whisht,  whisht,  Hither'.  Odd,  ye  daft  wife,  is  this  a 
time  to  speak  o'  thae  things?  I  tell  ye  I'll  testify 
naething  either  ae  gate  or  another.  I  hae  spoke  to  Mr. 
Poundtext,  and  I'll  take  the  declaration  or  whate'er  they 
ca*  it,  and  we're  a’  to  win  free  off  if  we  do  that;  he’s 
gotten  life  for  himsell  and  a*  his  folk, — and  that's  a 
minister  for  my  siller;  I  like  nane  o'  your  sermons  that 
end  in  a  psalm  at  the  Grass-market."  (Ch.  XXXVI ). 

Bessie  McLure,  the  blind  widow  who  has  lost  her  husband  and 

two  sons  through  their  loyalty  to  the  Covenant,  is  one  of  Scott's 

great  creations  in  minor  characters,  for  in  her  he  pictures  the 

greatest  depths  of  true  Christian  feeling  and  of  devotion  to  religious 

convictions . 

But  Llerimee  fails  to  show  us,  although  he  has  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  much  of  the  truly  deep  religious  feeling  which  must, 
have  been  experienced  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  France 
of  the  period  he  treats.  We  can  readily  realize  that  the  attitude 
to  religion  of  many  of  the  courtiers  would  be  flippant  and  inconsis¬ 
tent,  and  these  are  the  people  whom  he  chiefly  pictures.  They  go  to 
mass  to  be  amused,  make  use  of  the  priest  as  an  intermediary  for 


their  love  notes,  and  lay  wagers  with  him  on  his  sermon.  The  baron 
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de  Vaudreuil  on  sitting  down  to  the  table,  crosses  himself  and  rat¬ 
tles  off  a  Latin  prater.  Questioned,  he  confesses  that  he  does  not 
understand  it,  hut  that  he  learned  it  from  one  of  his  aunts  who  has 
always  had  good  results  from  it,  and  that  he  has  had  no  had  ones. 

BeVille  has  been  converted  to  atheism  by  George,  and  poses 
in  this  attitude  of  a  free-thinker  who  has  rid  himself  of  all  relig¬ 
ious  trammels.  But  in  an  rgony  of  fear,  on  his  death-bed  he  re¬ 
nounces  his  atheism,  and  allows  the  priest  to  confess  him: 

"Allons,  mon  pere’.  faites-moi  dire  mon  'Confiteor',  et 

soufflez-moi ,  car  je  1'  ai  un  peu  oublie."  ( Ch.  XXVII). 

Without  doubt  there  were  men  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX  who 
treated  religious  matters  with  such  lightness  and  scorn  until  called 
to  their  final  account,  and  Merimee  has  done  well  to  depict  them  as 
Part  of  the  whole  picture.  The  criticism  we  offer  is  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  complete,  for  the  subject  of  religious  feeling  has  been 
treated  neither  as  widely  nor  as  seriously  as  the  material  would  have 
warranted.  Eernard  and  Diane  are  the  only  characters  v/ho  really  re¬ 
spect  their  religious  convictions.  With  more  of  Scott's  inborn  re¬ 
spect  for  things  sacred,  Merimee  might  have  produced  a  novel  much 
more  powerful  and  convincing  in  its  interpretation  of  the  dash  be¬ 
tween  the  two  religions  groups. 

Henry  Morton  in  Scott’s  book  has,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  up  until  the  time  of  his  arrest  by  the  troopers,  "meddled 
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with  no  party  in  the  state.”  Almost  against  his  will  he  becomes  a 
leader  among  the  insurgents,  agreeing  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them 
only  because  he  is  satisfied  with  the  general  Justice  of  their  cause. 
Throughout  the  story  he  is  torn  between  loyalty  to  the  side  where 
duty  has  drawn  him,  and  love  for  Edith  Bellenden  whose  religious  con¬ 
victions  and  family  ties  attach  her  to  the  opposing  side.  We  find 
here  as  usual,  that  tho\igh  Scott  doesn’t  moralize,  he  is  stressing 
the  value  of  moral  principles  and  religious  conviction. 

But  at  no  time  does  Morton  become  passionately  aroused  over 
the  religious  principles  at  stake,  or  Join  in  the  frenzied  and  fana¬ 
tic  zeal  of  the  Covenanters.  Indeed,  at  first  we  feel  him  to  be 
rather  a  milk  and  water  character  for  the  times;  he  answers  Burley’s 
persuasions  with  the  argument  that  he  is  ’’determined,  at  least  as 
far  and  as  long  as  possible,  to  unite  the  duties  of  a  good  Christian 
with  those  of  a  peaceful  subject.”  It  is  unlikely  that  Morton  could 
have  remained  as  indifferent  to  the  factions  of  his  times  as  Scott 
pictures  him  at  the  opening  of  the  book.  His  reply  when  informed 
that  he  has  been  nominated  a  captain  of  the  Covenant,  does  not  at  all 
sound  like  that  of  a  young  man  brought  up  in  times  troubled  by  excess 
of  religious  fervour.  In  fact  his  whole  attitude  is  so  mild  and  rea¬ 
soning  that  Major  Bellenden  says  of  him,  ’’The  ungrateful,  rebellious 
traitor*.  Rebellious  in  cold  blood,  and  without  even  the  pretext  of 
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enthusiasm.”  (ch.  XXV ). 

But  our  respect  for  Morton,  for  his  hold  bravery  and  his 

sage  counsel,  increases  ns  the  story  progresses  and  the  character 

develops.  The  author  himself  says  of  Morton: 

"His  character,  as  well  as  his  habits,  thoughts,  and  oc¬ 
cupations,  had  been  entirely  changed  within  the  space  of 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  twenty  days  seemed  to 
have  done  upon  him  the  work  of  as  many  years.”  (Ch.  XXVII) 

Even,  so,  we  still  feel  that  he  is  too  dispassionate,  too  free  from 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  day.  When  he  is  awaiting  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  violent  Cameronians,  he  rises  to  heights  of  bravery 
and  candour,  but  Scott  makes  a  slip  and  has  him  recall  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  book  which  had 
caused  a  riot  which  had  been  one  of  the  events  leading  to  civil  war. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  almost  as  though  Scott  is  using 
Henry  Morton  as  a  mouthpiece  for  his  own  attitude  toward  the  relig¬ 
ious  dissensions  that  had  split  seventeen-century  Scotland;  we  feel 
that  he  is  making  Morton  see  the  whole  question  with  a  calmness  and 
detachment  that  would  scarcely  be  so  pronounced  in  a  young  man  of 
that  age.  In  other  words,  Scott  paints  the  complete  canvas  of  the 
time,  giving  us  the  whole  in  perspective,  as  seen  from  a  later  age. 
His  long-range  view  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  picture  for  us  the 
feelings  of  the  masses  on  each  side,  and  to  show  in  his  novel  more 
of  the  great  conflict  of  public  interests  than  does  Merimee  in  his* 
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Than  too,  Scott  intrudes  on  the  story  with  his  own  personal 

reflections  at  times,  altho\igh  they  come  as  from  the  mouths  of  hiB 

characters  rather  than  "being  in  the  first  person.  For  example: 

"Let  the  tide  of  the  world  wax  or  wane  as  it  will,  Norton 
thought  as  he  looked  around  him,  enough  will  be  found  to 
fill  the  places  which  chance  renders  vacant;  and  in  the 
usual  occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  human  beings  will 
succeed  each  other  as  leaves  upon  the  same  tree,  with  the 
same  individual  difference  and  the  same  general  resemblance.” 
(Ch.  XU). 

Merimee  rarely  intrudes  with  reflections,  although  he  gives 
the  appearance  of  doing  so  when  he  chats  with  the  reader.  We  actually 
learn  little  of  his  own  thoughts,  his  own  mental  reactions  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  His  is  a  more  impersonal  and  detached  treatment. 

We  remember  Merimee’ s  statement  in  his  preface  that  he 
would  try  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  living  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  And  he  has  succeeded  in  remaining  within  the  period 
in  his  point  of  view,  which  makes  for  greater  realism,  and  a  feeling 
in  the  reader  that  he  is  living  in  that  age  as  he  reads.  We  have 
already  complained  that  Merimee  doesn’t  show  us  as  well  as  does  Scott, 
how  the  masses  of  the  people  were  stirred  by  the  religious  troubles 
of  their  times.  Is  this  not  essentially  because  he  is  looking  at  the 
period  from  the  point  of  view  of  George  de  Mergy ,  living  _in  it,  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  perspective,  rather  than  making  one  of  his  charac¬ 
ters,  as  Scott  does,  see  things  from  a  later  point  of  view  when  the 
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various  everts  have  been  brought  into  focus?  To  summarize  this 
point:  Scott,  even  though  he  does  not  make  us  feel  when  rending  his 

novel,  that  we  are  living  _in  the  period  of  Scotland’s  religious  dif¬ 
ficulties,  nevertheless  presents  an  interesting  and  stirring  picture 
of  it;  Merimee  takes  us  back  to  the  actual  period,  and  because  of 
that,  makes  us  see  things  in  a  much  smaller  compass,  without  a  full 
realization  of  the  forces  moving  the  entire  nation,  just  as  it  would 
be  if  we  were  living  at  the  time,  rather  than  looking  back  at  it  in 
the  whole,  at  a  later  date. 

We  may  conclude  that  although  Scott  and  Merimee  have  each 
written  a  novel  with  anjhistorical  setting  of  civil  war,  turmoil  and 
bloodshed,  caused  by  religious  dissension,  yet  their  treatment  of  the 
religious  element  is  quite  different,  and  one  of  the  principal  reas¬ 
ons  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between  their  own  personal  re¬ 
ligious  backgrounds.  Scott  exhibits  the  deeper  knowledge  of  relig¬ 
ious  matters  and  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  treating  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  penetrating  insight  and  respect,  which  sometimes  however, 
makes  for  undue  prolixity.  By  contrast,  H^rim^e’s  tone  in  regard  to 
religious  differences  is  one  of  levity  and  cynicism,  which  fails  to 
bring  out  the  depths  of  the  religious  passions  which  animated  the 
opnosing  factions  in  sixteenth-century  France.  Eut  despite  his  in¬ 
difference  to  the  tenets  of  religion,  he  does  convey  to  us  with 
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intense  reality,  the  horrible  results  of  religious  intolerance. 

Each  of  these  authors  has,  in  his  own  way,  presented  a  powerful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  period  with  which  he  has  chosen  to 
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Almost  every  one  of  our  comparisons  between  the  two  au¬ 
thors  has  begun  with  Scott,  but  as  he  was  the  pioneer,  the  lender 
in  this  new  venture  in  the  novel,  such  an  order  is  only  logical, 
and  we  shall  continue  it  here. 

In  summing  up  the  value  of  Scott’s  effort,  Elton  says, 

"Scott’s  real  legacy  was  the  enlargement  of  the  horizon 
of  the  novel,  through  one  great  and  fertile  idea*  This 
was,  simply,  the  revelation  of  the  past,  and  of  the  whole 
scene  and  play  of  national  character  as  material  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  poetic  drama,  or  for  the  historian,  or  for  the 
Painter,  but  for  inventive  prose.  To  the  application  of 
this  idea  there  are  no  limits."  (1) 

Merimee  was  one  of  the  few  who  succeeded  in  following  in 
Scott’s  footsteps  in  the  creation  of  a  novel  resting  on  a  basis  of 
such  sufficiently  accurate  fact  that  even  the  historian,  unless  he 
is  insisting  on  scientific  accuracy,  can  find  pleasure  in  it. 

The  three  novels  which  we  have  considered  are  alike  in 
that  the  authors  choose  as  the  chief  character  for  each,  a  young  man 
at  a  certain  age,  of  whose  previous  life  they  tell  us  nothing,  or 
very  little.  A  very  short  space  of  time  is  dealt  with  in  each  novel, 
but  during  that  time  important  historical  events  take  place  which 
affect  the  whole  course  of  the  hero’s  life. 

Why  were  Scott's  novels  successful?  Each  of  them  is 


(l)  Oliver  Elton,  Survey  of  English  literature  I,  1780-1830. 
(London,  1920),  360. 
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furnished,  to  begin  with,  with  a  rattling  pood  narrative,  filled  with 
plenty  of  exciting,  hold  adventure  and  hettle  scenes,  realistic  in 
their  detail  and  colour.  Highly  descriptive  pictures  of  natural 
scenery  delipht  those  with  romantic  tendencies,  and  readers  who  like 
nqystery  find  pleasure  in  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrolopers,  in  mys¬ 
teries  of  identity,  and  in  prophecies  and  accounts  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious  practices  of  the  times.  The  comedy  which  Scott  introduces 
helps  to  make  his  stories  more  real,  to  make  us  feel  that  the  men  of 
the  past  were  once  living  persons,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  apes,  repardless  of  the  costumes  and  scenery  with  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Mdrimee's  Chronigue  was  successful  "because  he  too  used  his 
dramatic  pift  of  bringing  to  life  and  makinp  real  his  characters  and 
the  ape  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  discussed  how  he  manaped  to  do 
this  with  much  less  use  of  external  accessories  than  Scott,  often  "by 
the  mere  exchanpe  of  words  "by  his  characters  and  by  a  few  crisp 
strokes  of  delineation.  Thus  the  Chronigue  follows  Scott’s  success¬ 
ful  lead  in  its  basic  idea,  but  lacks  the  prolixity  which  character- 

. 

izes  his  works;  however  it  is  lacking  also,  and  largely  because  of 
the  first  lack,  in  those  richly  detailed  pictures  of  the  past  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  delights  in  his  novels  for  lovers  of  Scott. 


The  Chronigue  like  the  Scott  novels,  provides  much  of 
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interest.  The  romantics  of  the  day  found  much  in  it  to  pi ense  them, 
while  the  realists  admired  the  trentment  of  the  story  of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew;  those  who  enjoyed  the  rrystery  elements  in  Scott’s  books,  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Gothic  novels,  could  find  similar 
qualities  here.  Those  who  loved  wit  could  find  it  in  M^rim^e’s  bit¬ 
ing  sarcasm  in  such  chapters  as  '’Lee  Rettres”,  "Le  Sermon",  and  "Les 
Deux  Moines".  Above  all,  as  in  Scott,  those  who  demanded  action, 
blood  and  combat  in  all  the  boldness  of  the  time-setting  were  not 
disappointed. 

In  Scott's  day  his  novels  were  read  by  all,  and  Quentin 
Durward.  once  it  had  recovered  from  its  slight  "frost-bite"  and 
gained  an  impetus  from  its  very  favourable  reception  in  France,  was 
among  the  most  successful.  Merimee’s  Chronique  too,  enjoyed  a  huge 
popularity  in  its  country  for  a  time.  It  has  been  said  by  someone 
that  if  a  novel  survives  for  a  hundred  years,  it  becomes  a  classic. 
Both  of  these  novels  then  by  this  standard,  are  entitled  to  be  term¬ 
ed  classics,  for  they  still  go  on  being  printed  and  being  read,  and 
they  occupy  a  dignified  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  libraries;  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  during  the  cen¬ 
tury,  they  have  slipped, with  changing  literary  fashions  and  tastes, 
from  the  height  of  popularity  to  a  point  where  they  are  more  or  less 
forgotten  amid  the  mass  of  modern  novels,  by  the  reading  public  in 
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general*  What  is  to  he  their  eventual  fate? 

Brandes  makes  the  statement  that  Scott  has  become  "the 
favourite  author  of  hoys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  an 
author  whom  all  grown-up  people  have  read  and  no  grown-up  people 
read » "  (1)  There  is  always  danger  in  generalization,  and  in  order 

to  assess  the  truth  of  this  statement,  which  surely  seems  exaggerated 
as  it  stands,  we  prepared  a  questionnaire  on  Scott,  as  follows: 

Questionnaire 

Name  ....  . 

Age  . 

Gr  ad  e  •  .  .  .  . 

Boy  or  Girl  . 

1.  Bo  you  like  to  read?  . 

2.  Have  you  ever  read  any  novels  by  Sir  Walter  Scott?  . 

If  so,  answer  the  following  questions: 

5.  Name  the  novels  you  have  read: 


(1)  G.  Brandes,  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature 
(London,  19C6),  IV,  127. 
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4.  Hark  an  (x)  "beside  each  novel  above,  which  you  have  read  because 
you  were  required  to  do  go  at  school. 

5.  How  greatly  did  you  enjoy  these  "books? 

(a)  A  great  deal?  . 

( b)  Fairly  well?  . 

( c )  Not  at  all?  . 

6.  If  you  liked  them,  explain  briefly  why: 

7.  If  you  did  not  care  for  them,  explain  briefly  why: 


8.  Do  you  intend  to  read  at  a  later  date,  some  of  the  other  novels 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  your  own  pleasure?  . 

This  questionnaire  was  given  to  two  hundred  high  school 
children,  almost  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  in  grades  IX  to 
XII  inclusive,  and  ranging  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  object  was  to  obtain  some  definite  information  on  the  subject  of 
Scott’s  popularity  (or  lack  of  popularity)  with  the  'teen  age  boys  and 
girls  of  today,  for  I  have  always  felt  that  grown-ups  are  all  too 
ready  to  make  sweeping  statements  about  the  books  which  boys  and 
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girls  like,  statements  often  "based  on  little  "but  their  own  personal 
experiences  in  reading. 

As  the  school  which  these  students  attend  is  the  only 
high  school  in  the  city,  it  draws  from  all  social  classes  and  econ¬ 
omic  levels,  offering  instruction  in  academic,  commercial  and  tech¬ 
nical  work  to  over  six  hundred  students.  The  questionnaire  was 
given  to  "boys  and  girls  from  each  of  these  three  instructional 
groups,  so  that  we  feel  that  a  very  representative  section  of  the 
school  was  asked  to  give  its  opinions  on  Scott. 

The  results  are  tabulated  and  analysed  as  follows: 

Age  ~  Grade  -  Sex  Classification  of  Students 

Who  Answered  the  Questionnaire. 


Grade 

Sex 

13 

years 

14 

.years 

15 

.years 

16 

years 

17 

.years 

.18 

.years 

19 

years 

Total 

IX 

Boys 

1 

12 

7 

2 

1 

23 

IX 

Girls 

7 

5 

2 

1 

15 

X 

Boys 

1 

12 

13 

X 

Girl  s 

1 

12 

13 

XI 

Boys 

6 

18 

5 

2 

31 

XI 

Girls 

2 

28 

4 

34 

XII 

Boys 

7 

17 

15 

39 

XII 

Girls 

1 

1 

27 

2 

1 

32 

Total 

Boys 

1 

13 

25 

27 

23 

17 

106 

Total 

Girls 

e 

20 

31 

32 

2 

1 

94 

Grand 

Total 

Both 

Sexes 

1 

21 

45 

58 

55 

19 

1 

200 
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It  will  "be  noticed  that  the  largest  age  group  among  those 
questioned  consists  of  those  students  between  15-17  years  inclusive, 
while  the  whole  age  range  is  from  13-19  years  inclusive. 


Answers  to 

the 

Tuestion  "Do  you  Like  to 

Rend? 

ft 

XII 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Grand 

Total 

IX 

Boys 

IX 

Girls 

X  X 

Boys  Girls 

XI 

Boys 

XI 

Girls 

XII 

Boys 

"Yes" 

16 

14 

11  10 

26 

33 

32 

29 

85 

86 

171 

"No  " 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

12 

7 

19 

"Yes  (with 

3 

. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

1 

10 

Reservations" 

Total 

23 

15 

13  13 

31 

34 

39 

32 

106 

94 

200 

Of  the  whole  two  hundred,  only  19  definitely  did  not  care 


for  reading,  while  1C  answered  "yes”  but  made  reservations  such  as 
"I  just  like  to  read  history",  or  "if  it  is  an  exciting  adventure 
story",  or  "yes,  but  not  unless  the  story  is  very  interesting."  We 
may  estimate  then  that  90%  of  these  children  enjoy  reading. 


Answers  to  the  Question  "Have  you  ever  read  any  of  Scotty  novels?" 


| 

IX 

Boys 

IX 

Girls 

X 

Eoys 

X 

Girls 

XI 

Boys 

XI 

Girls 

XII 

Boys 

XII 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Grand 

Total 

Yes 

7 

5 

4 

4 

29 

34 

33 

26 

73 

69 

142 

No 

16 

10 

9 

9 

2 

6 

6 

33 

25 

58 

Total 

23 

15 

13 

13 

31 

34 

39 

32 

106 

94 

200 

Almost  three-quarters  of  all  those  questioned,  69%  of  the 
boys,  and  73.5%  of  the  girls,  have  some  acquaintance  with  Scott’s 
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novels.  In  Grades  IX  and  X,  particularly  in  IX,  we  find  that  very 
few  students  know  any  of  Scott’s  hooks,  only  20  out  of  64,  or  31% 
ever  having-  read  even  one  of  them.  However,  by  Grade  XI,  97%  of 
those  questioned  hove  read  at  least  one  novel,  but  moat  of  them 
under  the  compulsion  of  school  requirements,  as  the  table  after  the 
next  will  show.  Among  the  Grade  XII  students,  only  82%  have  read 
any  of  Scott,  a  smaller  percentage  than  we  found  in  the  Grade  XI 
group.  This  difference  may  easily  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider 
that  the  majority  of  the  Grade  XI  group  were  probably  required  to 
read  one  of  the  novels  in  a  certain  school  year,  while  the  Grade 
Xll's,  on  a  different  literature 'cycle;’  did  not  happen  to  meet  any 
of  the  novels  in  their  English  course. 


IX 

Boys 

IX 

Girls 

X 

Boys 

X 

Girls 

XI 

Boys 

XI 

Girls 

XII 

Boys 

XII 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Grand 

Total 

1 

Novel 

6 

5 

3 

4 

22 

26 

27 

15 

58 

50 

108 

2 

Novels 

1 

1 

6 

7 

3 

10 

u 

i, 

28 

3 

Novel s 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Novels 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total 

7 

5 

4 

4 

29 

34 

33 

26 

,  73 

69 

142 

We 

find 

that 

in  the 

case 

of  over  two 

-thirds  of 

those 

stu- 

dents  who  have  read  any  of  Scott,  this  acquaintance  is  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  novel.  28  of  the  students  have  read  two  novels,  4 
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have  read  three  novels,  and  only  2  have  re^d  as  many  ns  four. 
Answers  to  the  question  "Which  of  Scott* g  Novels  have  you  read?” 


IX 


IX 


Boys  Girls  Bo.vs  Girls  Boys  Airis  Boys  Girls 


XI  XI  XII  XII  Irotal 

Boys 


Total 

Girls 


Grand 

Total 


Ivanhoe 


(1) 

5 


7 1 )  (25)  (30)  (28)  (18 

4  28  34  32.  26 


(  53  )  (  50  ) 

67  69 


(103) 

136 


The 

Talisman 


(1) 

4 


(1) 

2 


(1) 

5 


(7) 

10 


TiT 

14 


(8) 

12 


(10) 

-Si 


Cuentin 

Burward 


(2) (3)  (1) (2j 

3_ 5  2  2 


(3) 

5 


(5) 

7 


(8) 

12 


Rob  Hoy 


Redgauntlet 


The 

Monastery 


Guy 

Manner  in,? 


(1) 

3 


The  Scott 
Book  (a  summary) 


(1) 

2 


(1) 

2 


8 


(1)  (1)  (1)  (28)  (34)  (30)  (27) 

5  5  4  58  45  43  38 


(59) 

94 


(63) 

90 


(122) 

184 


Note  -  Figures  in  brackets  (  )  indicate  the  novels  read  because  they 
were  required  on  school  courses  of  study  in  English. 

We  find  here  that  the  total  number  of  times  some  novel  of 

Scott’s  has  been  read  by  this  group  of  students  is  184;  that  is,  the 


average  number  of  novels  read  is  less  than  one  per  student.  Of  the 
184  novels,  122  or  exactly  two-thirds  of  them  were  read  because 
English  courses  at  school  made  such  requirements. 

However,  the  trend  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  today  is  towards  "an  extensive  rather  than  an  intensive  method, 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  selections  from  contemporary 
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writers."  (1)  A  few  years  ago,  the  course  of  studies  named  for  each 
grade,  a  certain  few  novels,  usually  including  one  of  Scott's,  as 
obligatory  reading  in  English;  today,  a  rather  wide  list  of  novels 
is  suggested ,  from  which  the  student,  usually  with  assistance,  and 
after  classroom  discussion,  chooses  a  certain  number  which  he  will 
■undertake  as  "free  reading"  during  the  year.  In  this  way,  a  stud¬ 
ent's  chances  of  becoming  acquainted,  with  Scott's  novels  through  his 
school  work  are  less  than  they  used  to  be.  In  a  suggested  list  of 
almost  100  titles  for  reading  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  only  one 
of  Scott's  books,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  is  listed.  The  Grade  X 
course  suggests  26  titles,  most  of  them  novels,  from  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  choose  any  six.  However,  Scott  appears  three  times  in 
this  list,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  and  The  Tal i sman ♦  A  long  list  of 
books  for  Grade  XI  includes  Quentin  Durward,  and  an  even  longer  one 
of  57  titles  for  Grade  XII,  made  up  of  fiction,  travel  and  adventure, 
essays,  drama,  poetry  and  biography,  carries  one  Scott  book.  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian.  As  only  ten  titles  are  to  be  chosen  from  this 
last  list,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  student  will  meet  this 
book  during  his  school  days. 

The  novel  which  has  been  most  read  by  this  group  of  students 


(1)  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School  (Edmonton,  1939), 
Bulletin  III,  7. 
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is  Ivanhoe .  for  it  has  been  read  by  136  of  the  142  who  have  nny 
acquaintance  at  all  with  Scott's  novels.  However,  on]y  33  of  the 
136  have  read  it  of  their  own  volition.  Only  26  have  read  The  Tails- 
man  (at  one  time  obligatory  reading  for  every  Grade  IX  student),  12 
have  read  Quentin  Purward.  4  have  read  Rob  Hoy,  while  only  one  has 
read  either  The  Monastery,  Redgauntlet .  or  Guy  Mannerinp-;  3  have 
read  a  book  containing  shortened  versions  of  several  of  the  novels. 


Answers  to  the  Question  f'How  greatly  did  you  enjoy  these  books?” 


.  IX 
Boys 

IX 

Girls 

X 

Boys 

X 

Girls 

XI 

Boys 

XI 

Girls 

XII 

Boys 

XII 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Grand 

Total 

A  great 
deal 

3 

3 

_ 

4 

1 

6 

3 

13 

7 

20 

Fairly 

well 

3 

2 

3 

1 

12 

23 

16 

20 

34 

46 

80 

Not 

at  all 

1 

1 

3 

13 

10 

11 

3 

26 

16 

42 

Total 

7 

5 

4 

4 

29 

34 

33 

26 

73 

69 

142 

I|y  far  the  commonest  answer  to  this  question  was  "fairly 
well",  for  56%  of  the  students  said  that  this  was  the  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  had  derived  from  what  they  had  read  of  Scott.  Only  14%  had 
liked  the  books  a  great  deal,  while  30%  were  quite  frank  about  saying 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  them  at  all.  Naturally,,  almost  every  student 
of  this  last  group  belonged  also  to  the  number  who  had  read  any  of 
Scott's  novels  only  because  they  were  required  to  do  so  in  school. 


. 
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Answers  to  the  question,  "Would  you  Tike  to  rend  at  ,n  Inter  date. 


more  books  by 

Sir 

Walter 

Scott 

f  or 

your 

own  pleasure?” 

IX 

IX 

X 

X 

XI 

XI 

XII 

XII 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Boys 

Girl 

s  Boy  8 

Girls 

Boys 

Girl 

s  Boy  8 

Girls 

Eoy  8 

Girls 

Total 

Yes 

10 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

9 

11 

33 

33 

66 

No 

6 

4 

1 

5 

?o 

$1 

23 

9 

50 

39 

89 

Not 

Certain 

7 

4 

5 

4 

6 

7 

12 

23 

22 

45 

Total 

23 

15 

13 

13 

31 

34 

39 

32 

106 

94 

200 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  45%  of  the  students  said 
that  they  definitely  would  not  care  to  read  any  of  Scott's  novels  for 
their  own  pleasure,  at  some  time  in  the  future;  22%  were  undecided, 
while  33%  said  that  they  would  like  to.  Of  the  66  students  v/ho  had 
the  intention  of  reading  some  of  Scott’s  novels  at  a  later  date,  only 
43  were  basing  their  statement  on  their  liking  for  what  they  had  al¬ 
ready  read;  23  of  this  group  were  basing  this  hope  on  no  definite 
knowledge,  for  on  their  own  statement  they  had  had  absolutely  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  any  of  Scott’s  books.  Of  those  who  answered  ’’no”  to 
this  question,  56%  were  boys. 

The  whole  tabulation  was  made  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  answers  from  the  two  sexes  corresponded  very 
closely,  both  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  reading  done  and  the  amount 
of  enjoyment  derived  from  it.  We  may  infer  from  these  findings  that 
Scott’s  appeal  (when  there  is  an  appeal),  is  equally  as  great  for 
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girls  as  for  toys,  and  that  people  are  mistaken  in  referring  to  him 
merely  as  an  author  for  bo.ys . 

But  what  we  must  admit  from  the  results  of  this  question¬ 
naire  is  that  Scott  is  not  as  popular  as  he  should  he,  as  he  deserves 
to  he,  with  the  'teen  age  hoys  and  girls  of  today* 

Here  are  some  of  the  typical  answers  to  the  question,  "If 
you  liked  these  novels,  explain  briefly  why”: 

”They  had  adventure  in  them,  and  they  took  you  hack  to  days 
long  ago  when  people  fought  with  arrows,  swords  and  lances* 

I  am  interested  in  History,  and  so  I  like  Scott’s  writings*” 

Three  students  who  had  read  only  Ivanhoe  answered: 

”1  liked  it  because  it  took  place  at  a  time  in  history  which 
I  find  especially  interesting.  I  liked  the  details  and  des¬ 
criptions  which  added  so  much  to  the  story.  I  like  hooks 
with  many  characters  and  quite  complicated  plots* ” 

”1  liked  Ivanhoe  because  it  took  a  person  hack  in  history 
and  taught  him  more  facts  than  he  would  learn  in  a  straight 
history  course.” 

”1  liked  the  men  and  women  in  it  because  they  were  courage¬ 
ous.  I  like  to  read  about  chivalry  and  it  is  well  told 
about  in  Ivanhoe.  It  gave  a  grand  description  of  the  fight 
and  seemed  to  make  you  realize  that  the  people  in  history 
are  real.  The  plot  was  interesting  even  if  it  was  intri¬ 
cate.  ” 

But  the  complaints  about  the  books  were  almost  the  same 

from  all  those  who  did  not  enjoy  them: 

”The  action  is  fast  and  entertaining  but  there  is  too  much 
description.  ” 
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”1  liked  the  adventure  (  in  Ivnnhoe  and  The  Monastery)  hut 
I  did  not  like  the  long  way  of  describing  it.’’ 

’’The  drawn  out  description  although  colorful  is  monotonous 
when  taken  in  such  large  portions.” 

A  fifteen  year  old  girl  says: 

’’Ivanhoe  was  very  hard  to  understand  especially  in  the  hep- 
inning1.  Tuentin  Durvvard  was  a  pood  story  once  I  pot  on  to 

it.” 

’’There  was  too  much  detail  to  tell  the  story.  I  think  Scott 
pot  more  pleasure  out  of  writing  the  hooks  than  his  readers 
(pot) 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  these  answers  is  that  the 
teen  ape  hoy  or  girl  enjoys  the  historical  subject  matter,  the  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  of  Scott’s  novels,  hut  does  not  appreciate  the  finely 
detailed  descriptions  which  form  such  a  large  part  of  them. 

However,  we  feel  personally  that  hoys  and  girls  could  and 
should  he  given  more  definite  guidance  towards  reading  Scott,  for  they 
can  enjoy  his  gripping  stories.  But  not  only  that;  we  feel  also  that 
Scott  is  essentially  honest ,  and  that  v/e  can  trust  our  *teen  age  stu¬ 
dents  to  his  hooks,  something  which  we  would  hesitate  to  do  with  cer¬ 
tain  of  Merimee’s  works  such  as  the  Chronique,  Tamango ,  and  Lajjacquerie , 
with  their  cold  cynicism  and  disillusionment.  Scott’s  novels  are  just 
good  reading,  based  on  honest  principles  of  conduct,  on  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice. 

It  was  naturally  next  to  impossible  to  have  as  large  and 
heterogeneous  a  group  of  adults  give  their  opinions  on  Scott.  But 
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twenty  fairly  representative,  rather  well-educated  adults  answered 
the  questionnaire, to  which  had  been  added  the  following  three  ques¬ 
tions: 

(1)  Underline  the  novels  which  you  have  read  more  than  once. 

(2)  Have  you  read  any  of  Scott’s  novels  within  the  last  year? 

(3)  Have  you  read  any  of  them  within  the  last  five  years? 

All  of  these  adults  had  some  acquaintance  with  Scott’s  work 
the  extent  of  which  is  listed  below: 

Number  who  have  Number  who  read  Number  who  have 


read 

it  once 

it  because  re¬ 
quired  to  at 
school 

reread  it. 

Ivanhoe 

17 

9 

12 

The  Talisman 

17 

11 

8 

Quentin  Durward 

8 

2 

2 

Kenilworth 

9 

- 

1 

The  Pride 
of  lammermoor 

3 

- 

2 

Rob  Roy 

6 

1 

2 

Waverley 

4 

- 

1 

The  Fair  Maid  of 

Perth 

2 

- 

- 

Redgauntlet 

2 

- 

1 

The  Antiquary 

2 

- 

- 

Peveril  of  the  Peak 

2 

- 

- 
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The  Heart  of 
Midlothian 

8 

3 

Old  Mortality 

A  Legend 

4 

- 

2 

of  Montrose 

1 

- 

- 

The  Monastery 

1 

- 

- 

The  Pirate 

1 

- 

- 

The  Abbott 

The  Fortunes 

1 

- 

1 

of  Nigel 

1 

- 

- 

St.  Ronan’s  Well 

1 

- 

- 

Woodstock 

Count  Robert 

1 

- 

1 

of  Paris 

1 

- 

— 

Castle  Dangerous 

Ann 

1 

- 

- 

of  Geierstein 

1 

- 

- 

Total 

98 

23 

37 

This  was  an  average  of  almost  5  novels  per  person,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  less  than  1  per  person  for  the  ’teen  age  hoys  and  girls. 
Only  one  quarter  of  the  reading  had  been  done  in  connection  with 
school  work,  and  the  hooks  were  so  greatly  enjoyed  that  over  half  of 
the  titles  had  been  reread  at  least  once,  while  almost  forty  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  books  read  had  been  reread.  One  man  had  read 
every  one  of  the  novels,  and  had  reread  seven  of  them  one  or  more 
times.  We  wonder  how  many  of  today’s  most  popular  novels  will  be  re¬ 
read,  let  alone  even  read,  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  ”How  greatly  did  you  enjoy  these 
novels?”  the  answers  were: — 

A  great  deal  —  10  persons 

Fairly  well  —  9  persons 

Not  at  all  —  1  person 

That  is,  we  again  find,  as  in  the  case  of  the  students,  that  approx¬ 
imately  half  of  this  group  enjoyed  Scott’s  novels  well,  hut,  unlike 
the  students,  the  other  half  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Only  three  persons  had  read  any  of  Scott’s  novels  within 
the  last  year,  while  nine,  almost  50%,  had  read  some  of  them  within 
the  last  five  years. 

Thirteen  persons  expressed  a  desire  to  read  more  of  Scott, 
while  two  were  undecided,  and  five  said  that  they  did  not  expect  to 
read  any  more. 

We  find  that  Scott’s  popularity  is  definitely  much  higher 
with  grown-ups  than  with  ’’hoys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,” 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  definitely  proved  that  Brandes’  statement 

Some 

is  an  exaggeration,  for^  adults  djo  read  Scott  and  with  pleasure,  even 
today. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  arranging  curricula  for  our  youth  can  provide  a  classic  with  the 
feast  of  colour,  romance  and  adventure  which  ^uentin  Durward  contains; 


but  young  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  historical  setting  and 
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the  wonderful ly~well  contrasted  characterizations  of  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Adults  can  and  a  number  do,  rend  Scott  with  real 
pleasure,  and  theirs  is  the  misfortune  who  have  neglected  Quentin  Pur 
ward  rwith  its  heights  of  colour  and  emotion  often  not  even  touched 
by  some  of  the  more  popular  novelists  of  today. 

But  why  is  it  that  Scott  is  not  as  popular  at  present  as  he 
was  in  his  own  day? 

Hugh  Walpole  says  that 

"what  we  see  after  1832#-  the  year  of  Scott’s  death,  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  historical  novel  is  a  battle  between  real¬ 
ism  and  romance,  and  that  in  the  course  of  one  hundred 
years  we  have  found  only  a  few  historical  novels  that  have 
really  battled  at  all  successfully  with  the  difficulties.” 
(1) 

Intelligent  efforts  to  revive  the  form  are  by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  successful,  for  many  of  the  reading  public  feel  that  it  contains 
too  much  history  to  make  what  they  consider  an  interesting  novel. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  mention  some  of  the  more  recent  works  in 
this  field  which  have  proved  to  be  ’’best-sellers,”  Anthony  Adverse, 
Gone  With  the  Wind,  and  Northwest  Passage;  their  tremendous  success 
clearly  indicates  that  the  public  are  not  at  all  indisposed  to  read 
and  enjoy  certain  historical  novels. 


(1)  Hugh  Walpole  ’’Sir  Walter  Scott  Today”,  Some  Retrospective  Essays, 
ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  (London,  1932),  165. 
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Why ,  then,  apart  from  the  fact  that  so  many  new  novels 
make  great  demands  on  the  reader’s  all  too-limited  time  today,  do 
Scott's  novels  not  enjoy  the  popularity  that  lovers  of  them  feel  they 
deserve  because  of  their  exceptional  merits"  We  must  seek  the  reas¬ 
ons  in  certain  defects  inherent  in  his  works,  defects  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  discussed  but  which  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here. 

Scott  is  lacking  in  those  critical  Qualities  which  make  for 
craf tmanship ,  and  since  his  novels  came  to  be  created  for  their  mon¬ 
etary  return,  there  was  no  later  improvement  over  their  original 
carelessness  of  style.  The  story  was  not  first  of  all  envisaged  as 
a  whole,  but  rather  composed  as  he  went  along,  so  that  the  plot  struc¬ 
ture  is  not  always  as  perfect  as  it  might  have  been.  (This  method 
however,  fortunately  does  no  harm  in  Quentin  Durward.)  Certain  of 
his  characters,  particularly  his  romantic  heroines  are  quite  unim¬ 
pressive;  Scott  is  quite  out  of  his  range  when  dealing  with  sex,  which 
after  all,  as  a  primary  emotion,  is  more  or  less  expected  and  right¬ 
fully  so,  provided  it  is  not  overdone,  in  the  novels  of  today.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  fault  in  Scott's  novels,  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
reader,  either  ’teen  age  or  adult,  is  the  tendency  to  prolixity  in 
long  passages  of  description  and  explanation.  People  today  are  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  hurry,  and  hate  to  spend  time  on  such  things 
as  detailed  and  lengthy  descriptive  passages  not  entirely  essential 
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to  plot  construction.  Readers  of  fiction  a  century  ago,  with  a  less 

wide  range  of  entertainment  than  we  hove  today  would  naturally  he 

much  less  disturbed  by  such  lengthy  passages-  As  one  adult  who  had 

read  eight  of  the  novels,  said  in  the  questionnaire: 

”  I  enjoyed  them  because  they  deal  with  localities  and  char¬ 
acters  already  made  romantic  by  history  and  fiction,  and 
because  vigorous  action,  humour  and  pathos  are  met  with  in 
plenty.  My  only  dislike  about  them  is  that  the  action,  so 
vigorous  when  it  does  arrive,  is  held  bock  from  the  reader 
by  Pages  of  description  which  grow  tedious." 

The  salvation  of  Scott’s  works  was  that  he  had  such  a  huge 

and  accurate  historical  background  on  which  to  build,  and  an  unerring 

instinct  in  using  materials  from  this  storehouse.  But,  as  one  critic 

puts  it: 

"Because  of  the  descriptive  padding  which  is  not  only  dull 
in  itself,  but  often  weakens  the  force  of  the  more  splen¬ 
did  passages,  the  reading  public  of  today,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  delve  and  sift,  are  not 
greatly  interested  in  even  the  best  of  his  full-length 
novels. "  ( 1 ) 

Carlyle  has  pronounced  a  stern  judgment  on  Scott,  an  over¬ 
stern  judgment  indeed : 

"Much  of  the  interest  of  these  Novels  results  from  what  may 
be  called  contrasts  of  costume.  The  phraseology,  fashion 
of  arms,  of  dress  and  life  belonging  to  one  age,  is  brought 
suddenly  with  singular  vividness  before  the  eyes  of  another. 
A  great  effect  this;  yet  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  an 


(1)  Lord  David  Cecil,  Sir  ’'/alter  Scott  (London,  1933).  57,  59. 
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altogether  temporary  one.  Consider,  brethren,  shall  we 
not  too  one  day  be  antiques,  and  grow  to  have  ns  quaint 

a  costume  as  the  rest?  .  Not  by  slashed  breeches, 

steeple-hats,  buff-belts,  or  antiquated  speech,  can  ro¬ 
mance-heroes  continue  to  interest  us;  but  simply  and  sole¬ 
ly,  in  the  long-run,  by  being  men.  Buff-belts  and  all 
manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes  are  transitory;  man  alone 
is  perennial.  He  that  has  gone  deeper  into  this  than 
other  men,  will  be  remembered  longer  than  they;  he  that 
has  not,  not.  Tried  under  this  category,  Scott,  with  his 
clear  practical  insight,  joyous  temper,  and  other  sound 
faculties,  is  not  to  be  accounted  little, —-among  the  ord¬ 
inary  circulating-library  heroes  he  might  well  pass  for  a 
demi-god.  Not  little;  yet  neither  is  he  great;  there  were 
greater,  more  than  one  or  two,  in  hiw  own  age:  among  the 
great  of  all  ages  one  sees  no  likelihood  of  a  place  for 
him. "  ( 1 ) 

But  the  verdict  of  time  has  not  borne  out  the  prophecy  con¬ 
tained  in  this  most  ungenerous  criticism.  Possibly  because  Scott’s 
’’joyous  temper’’  differed  so  greatly  from  his  own,  Carlyle  could  not 
realize  that  he  had  gone  deeper  than  the  antique  costumes  of  his 
characters.  Scott  has  depicted  them  against  the  background  of  the 
age  in  which  they  happened  to  be  placed,  but  he  has  succeeded  also, 
and  without  the  psychological  analysis  of  many  of  today’s  novelists, 
in  showing  them  as  men,  and  human  nature,  as  we  said  at  the  first  of 
this  chapter,  does  not  differ  from  age  to  age.  This  is  why,  although 
Scott’s  novels  may  go  out  of  fashion,  they  will  never  die.  This  is 
why  Quentin  Burward  has  held  for  a  century  and  will  continue  to  hold 


(1)  Thomas  Carlyle,  ’’Sir  ’"/alter  Scott,”  Critical  and  Iliscellaneous 
Essays  (New  York,  1900),  IV,  77. 
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its  place  among  the  novels  that  survive  because  they  are  worthy  to 
do  so . 

Scott’s  novels  may  go  out  of  fashion;  Merim^e’s  books  can¬ 
not  because  they  contain  nothing  which  can  be  outmoded,  no  long  and 
tiresome  explanations  or  descriptions.  He  is  quite  unlike  Scott  in 
his  careful  attention  to  form  and  style,  and  above  a^ 1  in  his  pains¬ 
taking  choice  and  selection  of  detail  to  be  used.  Taine  sums  up 
Merimee’s  position  in  the  realm  of  letters: 

"Avec  tant  d’ acquis  et  des  facultes  si  belles,  il  eut  pu 
prendre  dans  1’  histoire  et  dans  l’art  une  place  &  la  fois 
tres  grande  et  tres  haute;  il  n*  a  pris  qu’  une  place 
moyenne  dans  1 ’histoire,  et  une  place  haute  mais  etroite 
dans  l’art. "  ( 1 ) 

Yes,  — a  high  but  narrow  place  in  art.  If  it  were  not  for 
Colomba,  his  most  popular  novel,  M^rimee  would  be  known  only  to  a 
small  group  of  literary  connoisseurs.  His  lack  of  wide  popularity 
is  largely  because  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  discussed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  III  — his  mistrust  of  everything,  and  his  inability,  whether 
innate  or  acquired,  to  let  himself  go,  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  his  subject  for  fear  of  revealing  himself,  with  his  consequent 
inability  to  rise  above  a  calm,  even  tone  to  the  heights  of  passion¬ 
ate  emotion  required  in  a  novelist.  Thus,  whereas  one  of  Scott’s 


(1)  H.  Taine,  Derniers  Essais  de  Critique  et  d’Histoire  (Paris, 
1903),  219. 
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chief  defects  is  owing  to  his  over-abundance  of  exuberance  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  leading  to  great  prolixity  and  excessive  use  of  detail, 
one  of  Merimee* s  chief  defects  is  owing  to  the  opposite  quality  of 
over-restraint  in  everything  he  does. 

However,  the  Chronique  has  escaped  the  oblivion  which, 
once  its  first  fashion  is  over,  so  often  overtakes  a  greatly-praised 
novel.  With  its  interesting  historical  background,  its  series  of 
little  anecdotes,  its  attention  only  to  the  detail  which  is  absol¬ 
utely  necessary  and  its  polished  style,  it  occupies  a  definite  pos¬ 
ition  today  among  French  literary  classics,  and  Merimde  has  had  the 
reward  for  his  carefully  restrained  work  that  he  himself  wotild  have 
desired,  in  that  ’’high  but  narrow  place  inart’’. 

Both  Scott  and  Merimee  made  a  definite  contribution  to¬ 
wards  literature.  Scott  showed  how  something  new  and  vital  in  the 
form  of  a  novel  could  be  evolved  through  a  combination  of  historical 
fact  with  fiction;  Merimee,  by  helping  rid  the  romantic  form  of  some 
of  its  excesses,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  form  of  realistic  art 
and  thus  for  much  that  is  best  in  the  novel  of  today. 

Perhaps  both  these  men  missed  making  their  fullest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literary  world,  through  failure  to  realize  or  to 
make  use  of  their  talents  to  the  full.  And  yet  how  very  few,  even 
among  the  great,  d£  realize  their  full  possibilities*  Hoy/  easy  it 
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is  for  us  n  century  later  to  criticize,  to  say  how  much  more  and 
"better  they  might  have  done.  Should  we  not  rather  he  prateful  for 
the  great  service  that  each  has  actually  done  to  literature  and  to 
man.  Throuph  their  love  of  accurate  history,  and  of  apes  lonp 
Past,  and  throuph  their  imapination,  they  have  piven  us  in  Quentin 
Durward  and  the  rhronigue  du  Ilegne  de  Charles  IX  two  historical 
novels,  different  from  the  novels  of  their  day  and  from  the  novels 
of  our  day,  novels  which  make  the  past  real  to  us,  and  which  will 
continue  to  live  and  to  he  enjoyed  in  varying  degrees  with  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  literary  taste,  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  love  good  lit¬ 
erature  and  a  good  story. 
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